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$Ud economics 


by Allan Parker 
PRIME Minister Rob Mnl- 
doon has promised the nation, 
already adjusting to record 
unemploymenti that his big 
resource development projects 
over the next decade will mean 
more jobs. 

The theory is simple: exports 
mean employment. Thus the 
“Think Big” programme Mul- 
doon and his Cabinet col¬ 
leagues are telling the public, 
will provide some 161 jobs for 
each $1 million net foreign ex¬ 
change earnings — or some 
160,000 new jobs by the end of 
the decade. 

Added to predicted export 
growth from both the farming 
and factory sectors, total job 


creation by 1990 will be over 
400,000, according to Govern¬ 
ment reckoning. 

So the recent news that a 
Dannevirke natural resource 
processor had been forced to 
sack about a third of its 
workforce at the same time it 
was announcing a virtual 
doubling of exports has been 
met with more than passing in¬ 
tern. 

Such an apparent anomoly is 
even more curious considering 
the operation combines three 
elements that make it a prime 
developmental industry for the 
New Zealand economy: added 
value to home-grown raw 
materials, regional develop¬ 
ment and export earnings. 


Yet for New Zealand Wool 
Spinners Ltd the more-exporta- 
means-more-jobs bubble bursts 
on the tempered needle of pro¬ 
fitability. 

The rise and fall has taken 
just eight years — but the com¬ 
pany believes the heady hopes 
of establishment days in the 
early 1970’s can be recaptured 
by the fundamental restructur¬ 
ing it has undergone. 

In 1973, the shareholding 
mix was a potenr stimulant for 
a small town facing a predicted 
population shrinkage and 
economic obscurity. 

The farmers would provide 
the wool to turn into carpet 
yarn, the townsfolk would pro¬ 
vide the labour, textile industry 


interests would provide the 
technical and managerial skills, 
the Development Finance Cor¬ 
poration would provide money. 

Indeed, Dannevirke pride in 
what is still the town's largest 
employer, despite the recent 
redundancies, has remained 
strong since the plant was 
opened by Warren Freer at the 
end of 1975. 

But even then the trend that 
was to result in this month’s 
redundancy notices had begun 
to reshape the industry. 

Throughout the past decade, 
there has been substantial in¬ 
vestment into adding value to 
the base material, wool, by con¬ 
verting it to yarn. 

Fehex and UEB, for in¬ 


stance, have made considerable 
commitments to the process. 
And a number of independent 
operators have competed side- 
by-side. 

But the capital-intensive 
nature of the industry means 
plant must operate as close as 
possible to maximum capacity 
before loss becomes break-even 
and profit. 

Short-run production for a 
wide variety of customers 
means inefficiencies for yarn 
spinners. Thus many of the 
smaller independent operators 
merged with, or were taken 
over by, the carpet manufac¬ 
turers who controlled their pro¬ 
duction, anyway. 

The vertical integration with 
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the carpet-maken rids tl» n 

spinner of the vulnenbih-fc 

herentm reliance on cimoL 

who use them virtually 
up the shonfall from their^ 
spinning operationj. 

One by one over rectniyta 
then, the independent nfat, 
have been swallowed up b?i 
carpet manufacturing indua 
— except New Zeeland 
Spinners, which has na^ 
an independent operator 
has seen its local market sh 
fall to only 20 per cent of & 
put, used mainly as a nu^ 
supplier by the New Ztiki 
industry. 

The company tried toreoj 
the situation by buying Hp 
cent of the Australia cap 
manufacturer -Bond Wed 
Holdings (Australia) Fry hi 
of Melbourne. 

The Australian cmjjej, 
which makes high qmly, 
wool-rich carpets is drarfd 
by its New Zealand shanty 
as “an important force"iai 
Australian carpet indnsur. 

It is certainly an impwL: 
force in the Wool Spurn 
operation, taking some 
million worth of Dannnui: 
yarn over the past five yean 
To strengthen that crate:- 
uon, the New Zealand i" 
pany has recently upped.-» 
holding in Bond Wort 
Holdings from 25 to 80 [e 
cent, a move announced ah 
same time the New Zcir! 
company was reporting i 
doubling of expons and a la¬ 
ding of sialT. 

The board hopes iis strerj: 
presence in the AusuLr 
market will off-set its ’- . 
markets in New Zealand. 

Damage to the local compa ; 
has been particularly nurKi 
since 1978, when a • 
stage plant came on stream 
According to chairman W*- 
Dew the increased pndaa;’ 
“did not find a ready tons 
and, as a result, unecon^ 
orders were accepted to K 

the plant working a threw- 

five-day week". 

The company itejg; 
caught in a classic double^ 
falling market and 6. 
overheads. . 

The decision to buy 
of the Australian opajj 
taken to resolve the Wg 

blem, but the company 

left with an embars«uWf ^ 
labour force. > 

Yet its domino 
the local economy 
dancy decisions 
March 1980, 

company empM'W 

and paid out 
wages and sa,8r i^S«J- 
financial year. 
vices cost the cofflJTj, 
$500,000 in ,heJ Sn » 
Clearly, any 
reduce overheads^ i 

the labour foWE ^ ^ 

significant effe *'& 
and aurroowW ^ 
just as closures In ^ JjuS 
like Shannon J?!* 3 ? 
have disrupted ^, ^ 

Finally, ifflrf 

the decision 

Better to loae . 5 ° ( Kt ind^ 

and, by reducing 

ing with the Ans'^btP 
lion, the bojri^d 
proved efficiency 

staff reduction 

Another “‘jSytojJ 
the conpnu^^asitnlj 
the original 

Says Dew. yjjtiuJ 
.harealo^^fi^ 
eight 

return 18 . v 

shareholders. ^ 

"Th e ."yff LiW 

the shareholders ^ 

Sis project^ 
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Oil explorers race to be 
first with share floats 


by Klaus Sorensen and 
Warren Berryman 

AT least two oil exploration 
companies arc planning to 
make public share floats on the 
sharemarket in the next few 
months. 

Following the Government’s 
announcement of a $500 
million oil exploration pro¬ 
gramme two weeks ago, two 
successful licence-holders, 
Stewart Petroleum and Cue 
Consolidated Ltd, have begun 


looking at public floats, to raise 
money for the massively expen¬ 
sive exploration programmes. 

NBR understands Cue has 
been having talks with Well¬ 
ington broker Jorden and Co, 
while Stewart — in which the 
listed miner Mineral Resources 
is a shareholder — has been 
holding talks with Wellington's 
Rcnonf and Co. 

Mineral Resources chief Jack 
Rarbarich referred NBR in¬ 
quiries itbout the float to Pan 
Pacific chairman and Oner 


Winding-up petition 
on NZLS subsidiary 


by Warren Berryman 

A WINDING-UP petition hits 
been filed in respect of a 50 per 
cent-owned subsidiary of New 
Zealand Land Securities Ltd. 

A winding-up petition 
against NZ Land GUS Ltd has 
been filed in the High Court by 
Papatoetoc lawyer Raymond 
Kendall who claims he is owed 
$199,500 by the $100 capital 
company, which is owned 
50/50 by NZLS and GUS 
Properties, part of the GUS 
Christchurch grocery group. 

The winding-up petition 
relates to an earlier purchase of 
39 acres of industrial land near 
the Manukau Harbour. 

NZ Land GUS bought the 
land in 1977. A first mortgage 
on il from NZLS and GUS 
Properties for $190,000 was 
then registered (later increased 
to $275,000). 

On December 12, NZLS and 
GUS, as first mortgagees, put 
tire property up for mortgagee 
sale on the grounds that NZ 
Land GUS had defaulted 
under the mortgage. 

At the mortgagee sale, NZLS 
and GUS bought in the proper¬ 
ty at the mortgagees’ estimate 
of $297,500. 

This left the second mor¬ 
tgagee with a deficit against 
that mortgage security of nearly 
$200,000. This has led to the 
winding-up petition. 

NZLS director Charles Pear¬ 
son said NZLS’s moves were 
made on the best legal advice. 

GUS director Eric 
Stonestreet said the sequence of 
events outlined by NBR was 
basically correct, but he had no 
further comment. 

Some Auckland real estate 
sources put the value of the 39 
acres of industrial land in the 
region of $500,000 and it is 
understood that the second 
mortgagee felt the property was 
worth $460,000 but no bid 
above morgagees’ estimate was 
made at the mortgagees’ sale-: 

Meanwhile Whitehaven 
, Holdings’ takeover bid for New 


Zvalutul Land Securities is not 
finally lesidved. 

A mystery buyer imw owns 
more than 10 per cent of the 
shares. 

To invoke the compulsory 
acquisition provisions of the 
Companies Act and take over 
all the shares at the 25 cents a 
share offer price, Whitehaven 
needs 90 per cent of the shares. 

It has about 82 per cent. 

The mystery buyer acquired 
more than 10 per cent by offer¬ 
ing 35 cents a share — 10 cents 
more than the Whitehaven bid. 

The unnamed buyer is sup¬ 
ported by other NZLS 
shareholders in his attempt to 
call an extraordinary meeting 
to question the directors about 
several aspects of NZLS’ 
finances. 

In particular they want to 
know details and reasons for a 
$600,000 mortgage taken out 
by NZLS, and about the ex¬ 
ecutive share purchase scheme. 

NBR approached NZLS for 
answers to these questions last 
week, but NZLS executives 
declined to comment, saying 
they would consider only writ¬ 
ten questions. 

Whitehaven’s takeover bid 
was announced on February 26 
1981. On March 31 1981, 
NZLS borrowed $600,000 
from the T & G Mutual Life 
Society on a mortgage 
guaranteed by CBA Finance 
Holdings and Haven Care Ltd 
(an NZLS subsidiary). The 
mystery buyer and his allies 
want to know what this 
$600,000 was used for. 

NZLS’s annual accounts 
show no administration costs. 
Opponents of the Whitehaven 
bid want to know how much 
NZLS executive directors John 
Martin apd Richard Solomon, 
who control Whitehaven, have 

been paying themselves. 

In 1974 an executive share, 
scheme was set up by NZLS 
and NZLS accounts show an 
advance of $67,775 nude by 

'• Contlnuod on Paflfl 2 


director Tony Radford. He 
said Radford could be con¬ 
tacted at the Renouf and Co of¬ 
fice in Wellington, but NWi 
was unable to reach Radford 
for comment. 

Sydney sources claim Guc 
hopes to make a SI million lo 
$5 million public float ill rough 
Jardcns “as smui as possible” 
(meaning in the next few mon¬ 
ths). 

U seems a race may develop 
between several explorers to 
collect the investor's dollar. 
Cue in particular is understood 
to be aware that there is only a 
limited amount of risk, capital 
available in New Zealand for 
such a venture. 

Cue is keen to get as huge a 
spread uf local shareholders us 
possible — ihe company i c . 
undersiucxl lu be looking at be¬ 
tween 40iMi and 5000 
shareholder-., though it doc-m t 
want any large groupings. 


A total of 16 petroleum pros¬ 
pecting licences us grunted for a 
large areti oil" the west coast, 
stretching front Kuwhiu in the 
north ixi Grey mouth in the 
smith. 

Twenty-six cun panics will 
he registered .h licensees .uul 
the si site-owned I'ctrocurp will 
lake ;m irtleresl in It' licences. 

The country's biggest com¬ 
pany. Fletcher Challenge, was 
one of the successful icndvrers. 
Ihn the plum licences went to 
groups of smaller companies. 

The nvsi promising lite ike 
is said to be 1 Id, which is udt.i- 
cent the Maui field and a 
consortium head ex 1 hy Tiicen- 
ir>>l. The next nmM pinnusimt 
license is 111, which went io 
•Stewart. 

limit jardetts and Renouf and 
Co were unable m comment mi 
the float proposal* when cmr 
lusted by \7<K. 
limit the Cue float ulid that 


lor Stewart (jointly owned by 
Mineral Resources, the Otter 
Mineral's oil exploration urn:, 
l’an Pacific., and Heaver 
Australia) are still in the early 
singes. 

But lire fact that there are 
rumours of a tniiiihcr of >alter 
floats suggests these two ex¬ 
plorers may step up ilteir float 
preparations. 

idirUkhuich geologist Alan 
luiltniiii, a former II uni 
Petroleum man, has landed ilk 
largest single bind-, number 
111 i, and has indicated llial a 
public Axial ntav be considered 
m explore his licence. 

There are i union is lh.ii 
Tiiceiuriil may aim be lining 
up for a lhi.u. 

But a nervousness is alre.id'. 
creeping into in* . ;.tmi.ni 
circles about file motive, - t 
• nine of ibe *h:.i 1W. i-:-.. 
knov.it l h. v i it ■* - i it -id*-! - 

L . >iiiui>ii-<! ia, f 1 a-i 
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by Stephen Bell 
A BRIGHT future lies ahead 
of the country's growing pro¬ 
fessional and industrial elec¬ 
tronics industry, but prospects 
are more doibtful for the 
makers of “consumer” elec¬ 
tronics — radios, televisions 
and appliances. 

This emerges from the 
Government-sponsored elec¬ 
tronics industry study compil¬ 
ed by a study team from the 
Trade and Industry Depart¬ 
ment, Treasury and Customs. 

The study was originally in¬ 
tended id comment purely on 
the radio and television in¬ 
dustry; however, electronics 
firms succeeded in having it 
broadened to include profes¬ 
sional electronics and the elec¬ 
tronic components sector, on 
the grounds that the three are 
inextricably linked. 

The team sees the profes¬ 
sional and industrial side as the 
bright side of the industry, 
with “significant growth and 
export potential”, which fits 
well with the country’s general 
industrial development 
strategy. 


Local professional and in¬ 
dustrial electronics firms have a 
vital role to play in assisting 
New Zealand’s industry and 
commerce to make effective use 
<ff the capabilities ofjmicroelec- 
tronic technology, the docu¬ 
ment says. 

Accordingly, the report sug¬ 
gests a package of investment 
aid and tax concessions for this 
side of the industry in par¬ 
ticular, and recommends an all- 
out effort to attract investment 
by overseas microelectronics 
companies. 

“The only chance New 
Zealand has of compering in 
high-volume, low-cost elec¬ 
tronic components or products 
is if a large overseas electronics 
concern, with the essential 
markets, technology and 
capital, were persuaded to 
establish operations here." 

Ac least one such effort has 
already been made, to attract 
American firm National 
Semiconductor to establish a 
plant here, but Nataetni now 
looks almost certain to go to 
Australia. , 

Several “experts” consulted 


recommended offering direct 
incentives, as Singapore and 
Ireland have already done, but 
the study team acknowledges 
this will not be well received by 
the local industry. 1 

On the home investment 
front, it recommends a 
threefold increase in support 
through the Development 
Finance Corporation's applied 
technology programme, with 
an annual sum of perhaps $1.5 
million specifically earmarked 
for electronics research and 
development. 

Also suggested is' a specific 
allocation to “appropriate 
government departments and 
organisations” — up to 
$100,000 annually — to fund 


development by local firms of 
high technology products and 
services required in future 
years by these state agencies. 

Removal 1 of the 40 per cent 
sales tax 'on microprocessor 
development systems is recom¬ 
mended. 

But the report accuses the in¬ 
dustry of a general lack of 
business aptitude. “Many 
manager/owners’ enthusiasm 
and expertise seems to be for 
electronics and innovation first 
and business and profit 
second.” 

After considering the 
arguments in favour of con¬ 
tinued imporr licensing protec¬ 
tion for the consumer products 


side of the industry, the team 
says it “does not consider them 
sufficiently compelling”. 

The report inclines towards 
an “overnight” removal of im¬ 
port licence protection, afler 
the industry has been given a 
specified time, “say four 
years”, to adjust, by amalgama¬ 
tion and diversification into 
more competitive fields. 

They argued that it needed 
continued protection of its 
“bread and butter” business as 
a basis for diversification; but 
to date, diversification has been 
more promise than perfor¬ 
mance, the report says. 

The shock of the change 
should however, be cushioned 


by financial aid io dhtofi. 
non, says the report. 

The study points cm 
many consumer firm o* 
[hfcir own conpo**^ 
house, rather ihan'suW 
trading, so the three sector^ 
the industry are perhsp,*. 

closely linked as has beta J 

geared. “ 

Trade and Industry Mirtia 
Lance Adams-Schneider 
the report represents i 
recommendations of the is* 
departmental team ratherthe 
of the Government and thefc. 

dings are to be further diw» 
ed in a series of public hearira 
conducted by the Indian 
Development Commission. 


Winding-up petition on NZLS subsidiary 


High hopes big Shipping Corp loss will be reversed 


CHIPPING Corporation’s 
Zu for the financial year 

Sed August 1980 are 

S**) .bib-— 55 

notion and $7 million. 

But the corporation is quietly 

bophig 1981 figures will show 
^complete turn-round into 

^predse 1980 loss figures 
•31 not be known until the cor- 
oonrion reports to Parliament 
£ session on its past year s 
sdurlttes. 

Mijor contributors to this se- 
ood year of losses were high 
ngseas’ borrowing costs and 
sssociited losses for the cor- 
Miufcm’s flagship, the Now 
Zetland Pacific. 

Yet the line's future stul 
looks bright, according to ship¬ 
ping industry sources. The cor¬ 


poration „ recently Bold, then 
leased back, the New Zealand 
Pacific from the Bank of New 
Zealand, hard on the heels of a 
similar move for the New 
Zealand Caribbean.. 

The lease package, put 
together by the Development 
Finance Corporation, meant a 
major restructuring of corpora¬ 
tion finances, while keeping 
ownership and control of the 
nation's $84 million flagship 
within New Zealand. 

Consideration for the deal 
has not yet been disclosed, but 
sources said it was “very 
beneficial” to the corporation. 

Already there is private talk 
that the loss situation has been 
reversed, and after-tax profit 
for the year ended August 1981 
is tipped to approach $7 


From Page 1 

NZLS to finance the purchase 
of the 134,450 shares held by 
NZI's trust department. 

After a court order cut the 50 
cent NZLS shares down to 25 


cents, the NZLS accounts show 
this advance at only $27,632. 

Whitehaven bought the ex¬ 
ecutive share scheme shareB 
from the trustee. Opponents of 
the bid would like to know if 
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With the largest machine tool in New Zealand 


This is the mighty 
Toshiba Shibaura 
Floor Boring 
Machine. The 
largest machine tool 
in New Zealand. 

Capacity 9 metres 
long by 3.5 metres 
high (30ft x 11.5ft) with a load 
carrying capacity of up to 30 tons. 




A-four axis- 

numerical control 
gives additional 
speed and flexibility. 
For large jobs Mace 
Engineering has the 
largest milling and 
boring machines, 
the largest diameter turning capacity 
and the largest grinding capacity. 


Contact us now. 


183 DURHAM STREET, CHRISTCHURCH ;i. E.O. BOX 4068. TELEPHONE 795-750. TELEX NZ 4564. 


and why the executives were 
able to control shares with a 
nominal value of 50 cents and 
then buy in at half the price 
when ordinary shareholders 
had their shares reduced in 
nominal value from 50 cents to 
25 cents. 

They would also like to know 
reasons for the discrepancy be¬ 
tween their valuation of 
NZLS’s assets and the valua¬ 
tion given in NZLS's accounts, 
and that provided by the valuer 
in the Whitehaven takeover 
bid. 

NZLS's accounts have been 
criticised by the auditor for fail¬ 
ing to disclose turnover figures. 

Whitehaven’s takeover offer 
documents valued NZLS 
shares at 18 cents. 

The mystery buyer, who has 
spent considerable lime track¬ 
ing down NZLS’s assets, now 


values the shares stlti 
Ten days ago Wlufe 
had the Stock Exchange Ug 
NZLS shares on the 
that its 82 per can bokLu 
precluded a free market ■: 
NZLS shares. 

Whitehaven Holdup s 
owned one-third each by Mu 
tin, Solomon, and Welkp 
Stockbroker Bruce Buxton 
Buxton is also eodnetf' 
with Martin and Solomon..* 
the board of NZLS's Ci.r 
subsidiary companies. 

Martin and Solomon L* 
declined to comment to Xf* 
on the takeover bid bcci:- 1 
they were still directoti: 
NZLS. Buxton has acted i 
spokesman of Whitehaven ■' 
the grounds that he, anv-j'^ 
three Whitehaven dire; • 
was not involved with NZL 


Government indecision 
torpedoes wage-tax talks 


The week in brief 


THE Federation of Labour 
and Combined State Unions 
shrugged off Prime Minister 
Rob Muldoon's ultimatum that 
there could be no tax cuts 
without an agreement to offset 
them against pny rises. 

THE Arbitral ion Court an¬ 
nounced a general wage order 
of 5 per cent, effective across 
the board from June 11. 
SUBSIDIES on Devco’s lamb 
sold in the United States will 
be investigated following a 
countervailing duty action by 
the American sheep farmers 
lobby. 

DEFENCE Minister David 
Thomson said in Malaysia that 
he expected New Zealand's 
Singapore garrison to be 
disbanded by 1983. 

A HEYLEN poll showed 51 
per cent of the population over 
15 oppose the Springbok rugby 
tour. Thirty-two per cent are in 
favour and 17 per cent undecid¬ 
ed. 

ENVIRONMENTAL groups, 
including the Royal Forest and 
Bird Protection Society, joined 
anti-smelter group Creednz in 
its Court of Appeal review.of 
the Government’s decision to 
put the Araraoana aluminium 


snieltcr on the 'Tail v** to 
tionnl Development Act- 


The week 
ahead 

MONDAY: Finfo 

Association conf 
Dunedin. ,1 

Northern 

KrCklaa^ 

TUESDAY! D»' [ ? 
operative conference, 
till Thursday. # 

Clothing and % 
manufacturers ****** 
Rotorua, 

Commerce 
hearing tow . 

WEDNESDAY:: 
Research Society 
Massey Uniwjj 
Road Trawporl^ 
discusaea road 
^hgowrnmjfc ^ 
THUMDATJJS* 

Federation adt** 1 *. 
Wellington. 

State openmg of# 
Optical Holding... 
Auckland. • * 
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by Ann Taylor 

TRIPARTITE talks aimed at 
dunging the direction of wage 
itulcmeni procedures have 
ftftirdown because of Govern¬ 
ment unwillingness to produce 
i formula employers and 
unions consider workable. 

At last week’s plenary ses- 
sion FOL, Employers Federa¬ 
tion and Government, 
representatives agreed on a 
series of formulas which related 
tax cuts to wage movements. 

Tables were put together 
which look into account seven 
tieps of wage increases 
ranging up to 18 per cent and 
five steps in a scale setting out 
*here tax cuts could be ap¬ 
plied. 

The tables did not set out 
bw an offset deal would be 
W5«d on net or gross wages and 
whether it would be im¬ 
plemented at settlement or 
Nor was agreement 
wwd on how the trade-off 
“ implemented and en- 
lorod and how it would be ap¬ 
plied to individual agreements. 
The FOL had written to the 
wemment the week before 
T?. r ° ra . finn proposal. The 
'W. that the tax cut would be 
I ill*"* “nd (tat there 
wm «hlng in 

Minister Rob torn- 
E ™ during the talks if 
wage round would be 

°V or 6*088 
tfW ,atfir8tre P lied >8, 

Mu? 1 said “no**. 

CIr d ! r!tJnd! ^t Mul- 

IqtMnn?^ not ^ p 8 firm at 

^%’s meeting. 

PfiHdpie until the 
^rsde-off is “aet out 

d^l^^ftrence endora- 
“ {0 oppose “the 


the 

Mul- 


possibility of tax cuts to replace 
and/or offset wage increases ... 
on the basis that the long-term 
effect upon the provision of 
welfare services will have a 
negative reaction upon 
workers". 

Muldoon gave an assurance 
last Monday that social services 
would not be affected and 
undertook to finance a trade-off 
from the Government deficit. 

The FOL representatives 
said they had a mandate from 
members io negotiate a tax- 
wage trade-off as long as social 
services did noi suffer. 

The Employers Federation is 
disappointed that "the com¬ 
mon sense of a wage-tax deal 
cannot be implemented this 
year". 

NBR understands the 
employers saw Monday’s 
meeting as a “step on the way” 
to implementation. “For a 
trade-off to apply we have to 
have some idea of what wage 
settlements will be this year,” 
according to one source. 

The employers think Mul¬ 
doon must have agreement in 
principle before he can pro¬ 
ceed. “Before he worka out bis 
Budget he needs to get agree¬ 
ment from the FOL to work 
out a tax cut.” 

Discussions among the three 
parties have continued since 
April last year. 

The officials’ working party 
met every two or three weeks 
and the plenary sessions with 
executive members of the FOL, 

: Employers Federation and the 
Prime Minister every six. or 
eight weeks. ■" : . / 

The tgx-cur Initiative, 
depends on a high' degree of 
consensus among the three par¬ 
ties — but it is being thwarted 
by “a couple of machos sling¬ 
ing at each other in public,” as 
one party to the talks j told 
NBR. :■■■■■ 
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New Zealand Pacific . .. “beneficial deal' 


million to $8 million. 

Corporation controllers have 
been able to avert a minor 
financial crisis by restructuring 
the financial arrangements for 
their most valuable asset, so 
reversing the worrying two- 
year trend. 

Soaring interest rates and the 
vagaries of foreign exchange 
losses on captial intensive pro¬ 
jects hove been the major in¬ 
fluences on the corporation’s 
finances. 


Under the new ar¬ 
rangements, first mooted in 
1978, the corporation can apply 
to repurchase the vessel for a 
modest sum, after 12 years, by 
which time it will be largely 
written off. 

On the trading front, ac¬ 
tivities through the year will 
probably produce consistent 
results. NBR understands up 
to $30 million gross profit can 
be expected from operations, 


either direct or by trans¬ 
shipment to some 80 countries. 
Last year they amounted to 
about 850,000 tonnes. 

The state-owned line has 
been involved in some 54 sail¬ 
ings through the ANZECS 
consortium In the British and 
European trade. 

There has been mpporl from 
local and Japanese companies 
for trade along the Pacific rim 
and only a period of sustained 
operations will prove the worth 
of the 12 per cent share (in¬ 
creasing gradually to 15) it has 
negotiated with ocher 
operators. 

The coming year may also 
demand a greater response’by 
the line to examine a service to 
Hong Kong, Taiwan and the 
Philippines, following recent 
representations from New 
Zealand exporters wanting to 
trade in the aren. 


The downturn of the West 
Indies trade may even mean the 
relocation of the New Zealand 
Caribbean into the South East. 

The forthcoming visit of the 
president of the Mexican Na¬ 
tional Line and recent discus¬ 
sion on joint-venture 
possibilities into the Arabian 
Gulf are other areas on which 
the corporation might settle. 

The corporation is also 
known to have been active on 
energy fronts, following calls 
by the maritime unions for at 
least one 100,000 tonne crude 
oil tanker and a proposal for a 
specially built LPG carrier to 
service coastal installations for 
the Liquigas consortium. 

Successful negotiations for 
the export ofNew Zealand coal 
to Fiji, Japan and Korea will 
almost certainly mean corpora¬ 
tion overtures to the Mines 
Division. 


ai/>n ADVANCED 

Nun and micrographic systems 

have one 

COMmon interest... 
MICROFICHE 

That's why New Zealand's most advanced COM Bureau selected the 
NCR 643-115 COM Recorder/Processor as an additional unit for their 
centre. 

The NCR 643-115 handles both small and large Jobs efficiently, 
guaranteeing quick turnaround of user reports. 

ADVANCED MICROGRAPHIC SYSTEMS LTD 

* New Zealand's longest established COM Bureau. 

★ Two COM systems In one location providing true backup. 

*Two microfiche duplicators providing Increased capacity. 

. Directors comment: 

"Our reputation has been built on supplying high quality 
fiche and rapid turnaround. The NCR equipment was 
selected because it met our stringent standards. 11 
Gary Frost, Managing Director, Advanced Mlcrographlc • 

Systems Ltd will gladly supply further Information. Phone 
Auckland 798-970 or call 3rd Floor, Manchester Building, 

, 71 Hobson Street. 
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The world of trade is coming to the 1981 
New Zealand International Trade Fair 
Entry is free to qualified trade visitors 

Auckland Showgrounds, 29 July - 5 August 

Trade Days 


Here’s a chance that comes your way 
in Auckland only once every four 
years. You can’t afford to miss it. 

It’s your chance to see what the advanced 
technologies of many leading countries offer you, all in 
one place, all at one time. 

In fact, the total cost of individually visiting them all, 
Auckland-to-Auckland, would be around $46,666. And 
that’s just the first big saving you make! You could also 
make big savings in time and trouble, with no language 
barriers or other hassles, either. 

You can’t afford to miss the ITF - 
so don't. Send your registration 
form in now, the only; way to 
gain admission. 


sfc Total for Economy 
return ex Auckland to 
Australia, Austria, 
Bangladesh, Brazil, 
Britain, China, France, 
West Germany, Greece, 
India, Indonesia, Italy, 

; TajSah, Malaysia; .Nepal, 

, Pakistan, Philippines, 

; Scandinavia, Singapore, 
; Thailand, Turkey, 

; USA and USSR. ; 3 


Wednesday 29 July 1981 
Thursday 30 July 1981 
Friday 31 July 1981 
Monday 3 August 1981 
Tuesday 4 August 1981 
Wednesday 5 August 1981 


The week 


1.00 p.m. - 7.00 p.m. 
1.00 p.m. - 7.00 p.m. 

1.00 p.m. - 7.00 p.ni- 
1.00 p.m. - 7.00 p.m» 
1.00 p.m. - 9.00 p.ffi- 
1.00 p.m. - 7.00 


New Laser ‘zaps’ local Ford component manufacture 


by Allan Parker 

THE Ford Motor Company is 

^renewing pa«B supply con- 
ta with local component 
Sfacturers, the result. of rta 
Hoping the new world 
W’model, the Laser. 

Lost business is estimated at 
* ro $5 million a year for the 
L-pressed foundry industry, 
Steady facing a business 

^d«P o rta worth millions 
of dollars a year will be lost - 
m of the component parts 
’re* used to build transmis- 
dgos at the company’s Wiri 
dani and were shipped to 
Australia for the Cortina and 
Escort models. 

The User, a Japanese- 
daigwd model with froni- 
«heel drive, is intended to 
nplKt the Escort. _ 

Bui transmissions suitable 
for the Cortina and Escort do 
not (It the Laser, and the 
jpedally-negotiated Ford deal 
io supply its Australian opera¬ 
tion has ceased. 

So, too, have the supply con- 
uxis with the New Zealand 
component manufacturers. 

Ai least three companies have 
lost their contracts. All describe 
ihe lost business as "signift- 
aot". 


The other giant United 
States car maker. General 
Motors, is introducing its own 
version of the "world car". 

Under the concept, parts for 
a common model are made in 
various countries and shipped 
to another country where they 
are assembled for distribution 
bb CKD kits or CBU units to a 
regional grouping of nations. 

Ford and GM hope the sav¬ 
ings in design, tooling and 
assembly operations will enable 
them to counter the growing 
Japanese dominance in the in¬ 
ternational car industry. 

Ford has already begun mak¬ 
ing aluminium wheels ar its 
Wiri plant for shipment to 
assembly operations overseas. 

The Government is trying to 
woo the company into basing 
another “world car" compo¬ 
nent industry on the increased 
aluminium output from the ex¬ 
tended Comalco smelter or tKe 
proposed South Pacific 
Aluminium plant at Aramoana. 

Such a commitment by Ford 
would show smelter critics that 
some downstream industry 
would follow the increased out¬ 
put. 

But motor industry sources 
do not believe Ford will make 


such a multi-million dollar in¬ 
vestment commitment while 
the industry faces a major 
probe by the Industries 
Development Commission, 
due to begin soon and be com¬ 
pleted next year, and unless it 
can get long-term political 
assurances about supply, pric¬ 
ing and trade-offs that would 
help other plans. 

Trade unions and New 
Zealand-owned interests in the 
car industry have consistently 
expressed fears that the “world 
car" will generate unemploy¬ 
ment by making redundant 
local assembly and associated 
supply industries. 

The new Ford move will 
reinforce those fears. 

The Wiri transmission fac¬ 
tory was established in the ear¬ 
ly 1970s as part of a Nafta 3:7 
deal between the Ford opera¬ 
tions in both couniries- 

As part of the deal, Ford was 


given a “holiday" from inclu¬ 
sion in the system of man¬ 
datory deletions which CKD 
importers exclude from their 
car kits. These mandatory dele¬ 
tions are then supplied to 
assemblers by the local compo¬ 
nent manufacturing Industry. 

The “holiday” allowed Ford 
to go elsewhere for components 
for its car assembly that would 
ordinarily be part of the man¬ 
datory deletion list. 

The "holiday” was 
renewable annually, but in 
1978, pressure from compo¬ 
nent manufacturers resulted in 
the ending of the agreement by 
the Government, putting Ford 
back on to the ground rules af¬ 
fecting other assemblers. 

The transmission assembly 
in Wiri set up under the 3:7 
agreement is expected to be 
phased out by August. One in¬ 
dustry source estimated the sale 
of the transmission to Australia 


was worth about $8 million a 
year. 

The Wiri plant however, will 
remain operating, producing 
aluminium wheels for export. 
NBR understands Ford tried to 
get a similar 3:7 agreement to 
supply its Australian operation 
with the products, but was 
turned down by the Australian 
Government because of excess 
capacity within the Australian 
component industry. 

So the company is believed to 
be supplying Australia over the 
tariff price as well as exporting 
to other Ford operations. 

Meanwhile, the transmission 
component suppliers who have 
not had their contracts renewed 
are trying to locate new 
business. 

Rut outside the Government, 
the car industry is the only 
customer that can provide 
volume production work for 
the foundry operators. 


The companies spoken to by 
NBR appear to have accepted 
the Ford move as a logical com¬ 
mercial decision. Bui, as one 
commented: “We are very 
disappointed, of course. 1 " 

While not a majority propor¬ 
tion of their foundry business, 
the Ford component manufac¬ 
ture was significant. One of the 
companies said it was as high as 
30 per cent at one stage. 

Replacement of that 
business, the companies say, 
will be difficult. One company 
spokesman suggested rhe 
Government could assist by 
putting more items on the list 
of mandatory deletions to 
replace the lost volume produc¬ 
tion. 

Bui he recognised that such a 
move would run counter to cur¬ 
rent Government policy aimed 
at freeing up the New Zealand 
market. 


Club Med, Mt Cook 
look at Queenstown 


Public admission is restricted to Saturday 1 August 


APPLY FOR TRADE DAY REGISTRATION N(»‘ 


by Lindsey Dawson 

THE Mourn Cook Group has 
b«n holding talks with the 
Club Mediierranee resort chain 
a* ejrablijh a ski resort in 
Queenstown. 

Trawl industry sources say 
international resort chain 
has virtually mode a commit- 
mtnt to open up operations in 
this country. It has been 
holding informal talks with 
Mount Cook, and has in- 
ipected three sites — Turoa in 
’h« North Island and 
wsow and Wanaka in 
ib South, 

Mourn Cook is known to be 
PMjng hard for Queenstown 
m the grounds that it would 
pit the resort the longest span 
«the year - with skiing for 
• months in the winter and 
pod weather in the summer. 


The Mount Cook Group and 
Club Med have not established 
any formal link but a resort at 
Queenstown would be heavily 
promoted by the New Zealand 
transport and tourist group. 

Club Med’s New Zealand 
manager Alex Elkayem told 
NBR the idea was only at the 
drawing-board stage, but that 
proposals had been made to 
establish a resort. 

He would not disclose possi¬ 
ble siteB for a Kiwi Club Med, 
but said that the organisation 
had 23 ski resorts throughout 
the world, and it was possible 
to provide enough attractions 
to pull in guests year-round 
even though the snow season 
itself might he short. 

Club Med has just gained a 
higher profile In Auckland with 
a new downtown sales office 


What DFC is doing 
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flSimJTE OF NEW ZEALAND INC. 

SAUDI ARABIA 

An Export Trade Mission Is planned for ... 
November 1981 by the Export trtsltute.. 

introductory meeting for all Interested 

Tuesday 2 June 1981 
J 2 — 2 p.m. 

»th floor Conference Room 
Development Finance Centre 
S? r K® r Paatheraton and Grey Streets 

Wellington 

Tel: 727 091 Wellington . 

Susan McLeary 

Pleaa9 return to: Export Institute of NZ 

P.O. Box 11 764 Wellington 

1 will attend meeting 2 June 
Name; 8 * 80 80nd furt hQr|rifprmat|on, 

^Qfrpanv . • 

Address • F 


in the next 

Finance and advice to support worth¬ 
while economic developments. Thafs 
what Development Finance Corporation 
offers. Along with expertise, energy and 
imagination. For small businesses and 
large. Providing the help they need for 
success. To increase exports, earn and 
save foreign exchange, create more jobs, 
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Comment 


Editorial 


AT its annual conference, the FOL resolved 
to oppose tax cuts in lieu of bigger wage in¬ 
creases (among other reasons, for fear that 
social services might be cut). Last week, it 
gave effect to that resolution by declining, in 
tandem with the Combined State Unions, to 
agree In principle to reduce wage demands 
In return for a tax concession. Prime 
Minister Rob Muldoon promptly Insisted 
that their rejection meant no tax reductions 
would be conceded in this year’s budget. So 
much for desperately needed tax relief, If he 
is good as his word and the FOL sticks to its 
resolve. 

The FOL, of course, Is open to the 
criticism that Its conference resolution puts 
Its negotiators in an inflexible position at the 
bargaining table. Sir Tom Skinner) it has 
been said, would have ensured he was given 
more manoeuvrability by having the con¬ 
troversial remit amended. More important, 
the FOL is exposed to Muldoonian charges 
that It is to blame If there la no tax relief. 
Muldoon can tell a public clamouring for 
tax reform that the Government Is willing to 
oblige, but that the FOL's Intransigence 
prevents any action being taken. In election 
year, therefore, he ean mobilise public opi¬ 
nion against the FOL, and In turn, against 
the Labour Party, on the tax question. 

The FOL’s refhsal to accept a deal bIbo 
makes it liable to become Muldoon's 
scapegoat if agreement on the broader Issue 
of Wage-fixing procedures cannot be reach¬ 
ed. He made plain last week that it was 
“pointless” for FOL president Jim Knox to 
say that the tripartite talks Involving unions 
employers and Government Bhould con¬ 
tinue when the FOL was not prepared to ac¬ 
cept a wage-tax trade-off. The talks could be 
resumed if the FOL should change Its mind; 
the initiative lay with the FOL. 

But the unions must be bothered that con¬ 


cessions are being demanded of them to 
reach a bargain that has advantages for 
others who will concede nothing — business 
executives, the self-employed, and so on, 
who will gain from tax cuts, bnt who already 
are able to buffer themselves against high 
taxes through tax-free allowances, company 
cars and other perks. There Is something of 
the envious In this attitude, and the real In¬ 
comes of executives have been hit, too, by 
high taxes. But the FOL shouldn’t be ex¬ 
pected to go out to bat for them, too. 

More Important, the FOL must want to be 
sure that if taxes are cut, the real wages of 
its members will be restored. Muldoon 
makes the tax-wage trade-off sound like a 
magic formula that will work across the 
board. In fact. It must be applied to in¬ 
dividual cases, with differing consequences 
for real incomes. 

Further, the trade-off has been spelled out 
only In broad terms by Muldoon - $1 1 
week of tax reductions in exchange for $1 a 
week In the wage round. But he has given no 
Indication of the size of a possible tax reduc¬ 
tion became Budget figures have not been 
completed. Thus the Government hag put 
forward no specific proposals, but only the 
vague nodoa of fax cuts In return for co¬ 
operation In lower wage demands. The 
unionists can be forgiven for not wanting to 
buy a pig In a poke, 

They were concerned, too, to establish if 
the bargain involved merely onee-only tax 
cuts. What is important to them Is not mere¬ 
ly the striking of a deal now, but also 
Government recognition of the need for an 
ongoing commitment to fundamental 
reform of the system. They have cause to be 
apprehensive. Muldoon had ruled out the 
elimination of fiscal drag before the FOL 
conference; he reiterated that attitude in the 
tripartite talks last week. 


Brockie’s view 
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Comment 


The issue Is stalemated: the unions insist 
that the Government define the level of In¬ 
ternal deficit and die type of tax change 
before matters can be taken ftirther; Mul¬ 
doon wants the unions to reduce their wage 
settlements and accept unspecified tax cuts. 
This year’s wage round begins in July. 
Union advocates are being advised to pur¬ 
sue their wage claims as they normally do. 
And in the upshot, wages seem likely to In¬ 
crease by 18 per cent. That means that by 
the end of the year, die average ($11,000) 
wage-earner will he promoted to the 48 per 
cent marginal tax bracket, and if Inflation 
continues at 18 per cent, within about two 
years will be earning the $17,000 that puts 
him Into the 80 per cent marginal tax 
bracket. A politician as astute as Muldoon 
shouldn’t have to consider the Implications 
for too long before recognising that there 1s 
bound to be widespread disquiet, If not 
dismay, among the over-taxed citizenry 
before too long. 

But If Muldoon is baulking on tax reform 
(and using the unions as scapegoats), 
perhaps ha has good reason. A 5 per cent cut 
would slash $880 million from state revenue. 
But the unions will be dissatisfied with 
anything less than 10 per cent — Is a hefty 
sum to be absorbed within an Internal 
deficit currently (and conservatively) 
estimated by the Economic Monitoring 
Group to be $1410 million. 

But the EMG argues in favour of tax cuts, 
as both deflationary and job-promoting. In 
its recent survey of economic trends, it 
reported that employers were reluctant to 
take on more staff. Changes in wage costs 
were a significant factor. According to the 
EMG, many firms were reducing their 
reliance on labour and trying to Improve ef¬ 
ficiency through technological innovation. 
Muldoon has endorsed that thinking. He 


The veritas about the vino: an insider view 


by Terry Dunleavy 


said the FOL's resolution 
in lieu of wage increases waaCmJi* 
tinulng high inflation andVdS* 

traiy to the best interests of raaksLl „ ,h that is said to be in wine was not 
trade union member.” THE 1 * ine in comments which 

** lntrlnslc merits in tii a * iys J?he release of the Government’s deci- 

then the Government should Uw recommendations made by the Industries 
regardless of the waat commission for the future develop- 

-Irrfthe New Zealand wine industry. I am 
Zm to NBR for this opportunity, on behalf of 
Kine Institute of New Zealand, to bring the 
record back into fairer perspective. 
Viuke some of the more woolly statements 


them reganucu ox (ne wage nwiLZ 
Muldoon Is abdicating his dutleXS 
that without a trade-off, there wfflEIS 
cuts and “the responsibility rau^! 1 
FOL...” Government poUtklij!ul 
the FOL often enough of trying 
country. On this issue, MuldoonlinJ 
Inviting them to do Just that. 

The Government might be conwuJL 
the unions will demand high n 
regardless of tax cuts. But depend 
extent of the Government’s pnwfcd SS widen ^he range of consumer choice, 
that regard, unions that ignored (JJ climated that import licences issued for 
w0 " 1 £„ 1 f lvltf: h f® tile P u blic ojdnb, S MfiQihc current year, ending on June 30, will 
credibility would suffer, and the (Q JJJjy million. The tariff quota for 1981/82 
Kicht could portray them u the mif u beta set at $8 million for former licence- 
culprits who wrecked the fight apliy^f w d there will be an extra $2 million add- 
tlon. Indeed, the Government cooUInk 1 «d to the quota when the law is changed later in 
legal powers to swiftly bring maiunufe[ fe year to permit New Zealand wine resellers to 
control If wage bargaining threatudbpj x i) imported wines as well, 
out of hand. There was a hint lromlUfei . xbetotal quota represents an increase of 56 per 


^pian Is over-proteciloniBt.” False, 
o-jaihan reduce the quantum of foreign wines 
Esl into New Zealand, it will increase the 
Si quantity, and will certainly improve the 


he had this in mind when he Mid hug 
that regardless of whether agretextiu 
reached on the tax question, “thererilk 
no wage explosion this year”. 

So the simple choice Is Muldoon's, nfa 
FOL’s. He can demonstrate to (hectare 
that he has taken determined actios toco 
bat inflation and pave the wayforiiuu 
cess of the tripartite wage-fixing allff 
cutting taxes. Or he can continue lofis? 
point a significant number of voters diu 
crying out for tax relief and who rj 
wonder why the responsibility for dtrfcb 
making has been delegated to die FOL 

-Bob El: 


Without word of ah 


«ni in funds available for the importation of 
fcrign wines, a rise well in excess of the combin- 
el riled of overseas inflation and the reduction in 
the relative value of the New Zealand dollar. The 
edt price protection is against cheap imports. 
This sill meet the oft-stated requests by many 
commentators and wine clubs for a wider variety 
nibfltu quality overseas wines. 

As doyen wine writer Jock Graham said in the 
Sa Inland Herald ihe other day: “No tears will 
he shed for the exclusion of imported plonk.” 

"Prices of overseas wines will double.” 
Almost entirely false. 

It»true that the penal duty rate on wines 
h!w» S2 pet litre fob, which are, therefore, below 


the starting level of the quota and, thus intended 
to be discouraged by the Government’s plan, will 
double in price. But there’s nothing singular 
about New Zealand’s concern about cheap wine 
imports. 

No less mighty an economic empire than the 
EEC is worried about the consequences for its 
wine industry of the accession to the community 
of Spain, Portugal and Greece. 

In the case of Spain, the EEC is arranging a 
seven to 10-year transitional period to bring 
Spanish wine prices up to community levels. 

A more accurate indication of the effect on the 
general range of imported wine prices can be 
gleaned from the list of changes which will take 
place in the prices of specific wines within quota, 
set down by Frank Thorpy in NBR (May 11), 
which showed that the average rate of increase in 
those wines was just under 6 per cent. 

It is clear Government policy to allow for more 
imports, but to steer those imports into a slightly 
higher price bracket in the hope of encouraging 
importers to look for better quality overseas 
wines. 

In fact, the new tarifflcvels will permit medium 
to high quality foreign wines to reach New 
Zealand shelves priced about the same level as the 
top New Zealand premium wines. 

This will have the effect of putting a ceiling on 
New Zealand wine prices, and will enforce 
cost/pricc containment on those of our wine 
makers who wish to maintain clearly defined 
quality/price strata inside their total product 
range. If they have to hold their top prices, they 
will also have to hold the lower prices to maintain 
the dividing price gaps. 

“The New Zealand wine industry Is un¬ 
competitive.” False. When looked at from the 
consumer’s viewpoint, it may appear that New 
Zealand wines are dearer, but that apparent dif¬ 
ference arises from costs beyond the wine maker’s 
control. 


Without word of a lie 


1DC assessed that growth of our industry would 
be constrained by consumer price resistance 
unless something could be done about four major 
areas of cost: grapes, packaging, sales tax, and 
distribution costs. Except for the 45 per cent of 
grapes grown by wine-makers themselves, all of 
these factors are beyond our direct control. 

A recent comparison of bulk wine prices show¬ 
ed very little difference between Australia and 
New Zealand. But once the processes of bottling, 
cartoning, taxing, freighting and distributing at 
wholesale and retail are taken into account, the 
adverse effect on New Zealand prices became in¬ 
creasingly apparent. 

If anyone is uncompetitive, it is the grape grow¬ 
ing, packaging and distribution industries. 

The Government has made its contribution to 
cost containment by converting the current ad 
valorem sales tax to a specific tax per litre, which 
will stabilise wine prices in the future, and should 
yield consumer price reductions in what are now 
the top price brackets. 

"Export potential for New Zealand wine 
is very small.” Maybe, if looked at only in 
dollar terms. Critics must lake into account also, 
as IDC and the Government has done, the multi- 
million dollar saving of foreign exchange from im¬ 
port substitution. 

The real value of New Zealand wine exports 
will be as another component in the range ofltiglt 
quality New Zealand exports of Ibod and drink 
which will help to enhance our country’s reputa¬ 
tion for quality and uniqueness of character in 
this field. 

Most of the other exports arrive at foreign 
tables in complete anonymity, lly contrast, the 
New Zealand bottle of wine arrives with its label 
intact, proudly identifying itself as a product nl 
New Zealand, and likely to start a conversation 
about the ability of our country to produce so 
many tilings which are good to cal and drink. 

Development of an export market I'ot wine 
takes time. Within a decade, the dollar value of 
our wine exports will surprise most New 
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news and information service from the pN 
The motion was designed to stop 
of organisations or people who receiw po® 
party funds. Newztel promoter Gerry Spra¬ 
ts a consultant to the National Party lor ria- • 
year publicity campaign planning. 

Symmans and Newztel colleague Piter 
are former press secretaries to Muldwn. 

If it had been passed at last 
general meeting of gallery jourmdis 1 
would have urged Speaker Sir Richm* 
to rule out representation lor r 
newspaper or publication, • 

At the same meeting, the Labour 
for accreditation for its new pub'^T’.^ 
Nation. The application was 
because it did nor name an individB 
be granted the journalists* 
gallery sources told NBR. ^ 
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r —&jui auuic seen I iu UC taking 
fwunoit of ascertaining public opinion. 

Public relations consultancy Eric White and 
awbies has been approaching environmen¬ 
tal prospecting groups, business organisations 
~ inyone who may wish their view to be known 
potential mining interests" — on behalf of its 
v-Jwy office. 

Eric Whites will be reporting on the “climate 
■ r muting operations of all sorts’’ for several 
je mining corporations . . . interested in ex- 
l “ eir mining operations in to New 

Jta some of the citizen and environmental 
approached by the PR company are 


understood to be wary that their tactics, power 
and attitudes are being gauged to facilitate the 
establishment of mining companies here. 

At a time when the Mining Act 1971 is under 
review, Eric Whites is intent on "outlining the 
procedures that must be adopted to avoid enter¬ 
prises that seriously affect the public welfare”. 

Consultants David Exel and Chris Hawkins are 
writing to interest groups, advising: “.. . it would 
be to our mutual benefit if you could give us: a 
brief outline of your attitudes to trans-national 
ventures . . . your suggestions as to procedures 
which should be followed by a company prospect- 

ing l, B 

They say they do not know the name of the 
client company, and that they often do 'simple 

surveys" of this kind. , 

They want to be able to recommend to their 
clients "that in any future mining ventures here, 
they follow planning and environmental pro¬ 
cedures that will be acceptable". 
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Zealanders, and will confound the current scof¬ 
fers. 

“There has been Intense lobbying by the 
wine Industry.” Not just false, but utter rub¬ 
bish! 

There seems to be widespread ignorance, cer¬ 
tainly among the media, of the Government’s 
clearly stated intention to ensure full consulta¬ 
tions with any industry undergoing an industry 
study and IDC investigation. The bulk of those 
consultations, and certainly all the derail, takes 
place with departmental officials, who can be 
quite hard-nosed in their defence of the public in¬ 
terest against any undue industry privilege. 

The politicians, by the nature of their calling, 
arc required to act as referees between all the con¬ 
flicting interests. To suggest that there has been 
anything untoward is to denigrate the integrity of 
those officials, and also of the responsible 
Minister, Lance Adams-Schneider who, all shades 
of political and industry opinion agree, has been 
one of the fairest and ablest holders of the Trade 
and Industry portfolio the country has ever 
known. 

One thing that process of citnsulfiiiion does re¬ 
quire is complete and meticulous homework by 
all parties affected by nn industry study, and cer¬ 
tainly by those who presume in continent on tile 
result. 

In summary, the New Zealand wine industry 
has been issued a challenge, and hits been given 
five years to prove that it can attain the potential 
which has hven recognised by both IDC atnl the 
Government. We can only hope that the wider 
community will give the industry the saint degree 
of encouragement, and now leave us to get on 
with the job of maximising the contribution 
which wif feel our industry can make to the 
enhance t tie lit of our unique New Zealand life 
style. 


Torry DunUmvy is the momitivrf ulfw-ur <>( ih»» 
Winn Institute ol M»«w Zenl.md Inc., wlm.li 
mpmaenls tho interests ol nil qrapn wims m.ik vir. 
in the country. 






COMPANY 

CARK 

We’re Turners Auto 
Traders, and we specialise 
in used company cars. 


From one vehicle to a 
Fleet, we’ll buy cars, utes 
and light commercials, of 
any age and in any shape 
or condition! 

And we’ll pay top 
market prices. 

Ring us. Our buyers 
are situated throughout 
the country and will 
come to you at your 
convenience, value your 
vehicles without charge 
or obligation, and pay 

cash to purchase. 
Then we’ll collect 
the vehicle/s when 
it best suits you. 
Turners Auto Traders 
are a fully owned 
subsidiary of Turners & 
Growers Group of 
Companies. 

Ring Dave Carson, 
775-849 Auckland or 
Stewart Clark, 61-807 
Christchurch. 
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We’d like to do business with you,. 
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Matter of 
ethics, not 
red faces 

IN Klaus Sorensen’s article 
“FCL embarrassed by 
premature sellout to PPCS” 
( NBR , May 18) he reporlB cer¬ 
tain comments which imply 
Fletcher Challenge in¬ 
competence, without mention¬ 
ing the fundamental question 
of ethics. 

The fundB controlled by 
Broadbank Nominees are 
managed on behalf of the 
trustees of various superannua¬ 
tion funds, by what is effective¬ 
ly a Trust Department within 
Broadbank Corporation 
Limited. The investment of 
these funds ii made in the best 
interests of the beneficiaries 
rather than in a manner which 
simply satisfies the Fletcher 
Challenge group's own aspira¬ 
tions. 

The reverse situation also ap¬ 
plies in that the trust funds do 
not have access to "insider 
knowledge". Mr Jenkinson of 
the PPCS could have been 
Legitimately "Astonished” if, 
through "insider knowledge", 
Broadbank Nominees had 
waited for the Fletcher 
Challenge bid of $4.05 per 
share, or if the funds had been 
influenced by Fletcher 
Challenge not to sell to PPCS. 
(It is worth noting that insider 
trading is an olTence in most 
overseas markets.) 

As it was, the trust funds sold 
close to half their shares to rhe 
PPCS and most of ilie balance 
to the mystery bidder's broker 
who was subsequently revealed 
to be acting for Fletcher 
Challenge. 

Aa a group, Fletcher 
Challenge need feel no embar¬ 
rassment at these actions, 
unless ethics are no longer to be 
valued. It is the essence of in¬ 
vestment management that in¬ 
dependence and integrity be 
maintained at all times, as was 
the case in this instance. 

C G Perrin 
General Manager 
Broadbank Corporation 
Limited 


Untrue, unfair 
to Values 

I WAS amazed to see the 
amount of space you were 
prepared to allocate to Colin 
James’ comments on the Values 
Party conference [NBR, April 
27). As James points out, 
"there is not too much big-V 
Values visibility to the voters" 
these days. 

Having gone to ihe trouble of 
covering i his exercise in 
Lilliputian politics, however, it 
would have been nice if the 
vorious opinions expressed and 
predictions made had been 
related to reality. 

Firstly, my seven-year close 
association with the Values Par¬ 
ly clearly reveal that whatever 
faults Values people may have 
they are not excessive purity, 
smugness or a belief that they 
arc ahead of their time. On the 
contrary. Values people are 
convinced that their analyses of 
the current situation are im¬ 
mediately relevant and that' 
their policy responses are need¬ 
ed now. 

Of course, they are certain of 
the correctness of the position 
they have adopted, but to sug¬ 
gest that this is tantamount to 
smugness and excessive purity 
is snide, unfair and iinrnie. 

Secondly, to quote Milton 
Friedman as an authority on 
political marketing must be 
some sort of a Joke. Consumer- 


orientated politics is the 
preserve of populist political 
parties such as Social Credit 
and to some extent Labour. 

It is not the practice of the 
establishment, nor is it the 
practice of political movements 
committed to advocating pro¬ 
found political, economic and 
social change. 

In other words, the Values 
Party now tends to see its first 
priority as political education 
both within its own depleted 
ranks and within the greater 
community. It must start again 
at the beginning and concen¬ 
trate on working to create the 
climate of opinion necessary to 
sustain an eventual concerted 
move to implement through 
the exercise of political power, 
the socio-economic and 
political changes it believes are 
needed for survival. 

That it might not succeed 
because of its now very small 
active membership does not 
mean that its new generation of 
leaders have got their priorities 
wrong. 

Finally, your correspondent’s 
statement that the Values peo¬ 
ple who departed from the 
scene in 1979 were searching 
for the moss heart through doc¬ 
trinaire socialism is surely 
nonsense. 

As the author or one of the 
papers presented to and 
adopted by the 1979 Values 
Conference, I find it difficult to 
accept your correspondent is as 
ill-informed as that statement 
would indicate. 

My paper was based on the 
premise that capitalist 
economics are inherently ex¬ 
ploit alive, socially divisive and 
disruptive, egocentric and in 
the long-term self-destructive. I 
wenr on to emphasise that such 
societies are characterised by 
environmental spoliation, the 
irrational utilisation of finite 
resources, class conflict and 
threatened by periodic, social 
and international crises. 

Consequently I recommend¬ 
ed that the Values Party should 
recognise that a socialist 
response to current problems 
was called lor but that that 
response should be a libertarian 
socialist response in the tradi¬ 
tion of Noam Chomsky. Cer¬ 
tainly the paper’s recommenda¬ 
tions accepted by the con¬ 
ference could in no way be 
described as doctrinaire 
socialism. 

Ironically the Values Party 
decline has been due in the 
main to differences over per¬ 
sonalities and style rather than 
substance and here is to be 
found its greatest tragedy. 

John A Stewart 
Christchurch 


Making credit 
available 

EVEN if one does not know 
Minton’s Capital and Wages 
not anything about a Mr 
Frederic Hill’s autobiography 
. written last century, the follow¬ 
ing quotoliom from Macleod’s 
Theory of Credit (second edi¬ 
tion, 1894), are nonetheless in¬ 
teresting today in view of the 
issues at slake In the impending 
elections. 

First, Macleod gives this 
quotation from Minton: “The 
States of Guernsey, having 
determined to build a meat 
market, voted 4000 pounds to 
defray the cost. Instead of bor¬ 
rowing this sum at 5 per cent 
interest, the governor issued 
4000 cardboard 1 tickets on 
which was inscribed "Guern¬ 
sey Meat Market Notes*': they 
represented one pound each, 
and were legal currency by 


universal consent. With these 
notes they paid the contractor: 
and with them he paid his 
workmen, and all who supplied 
them with materials. They 
were freely taken by the 
tradesmen for goods: by 
landlords for rent: by rhe 
authorities for taxes. In due 
season the market was com¬ 
pleted. 

“The butchers’ stalls, with 
some public rooms over them, 
were let for an annual rent of 
400 pounds. At the expiration 
of the first year of this tenancy, 
the States called in the first 
batch of notes, numbered one 
to 400: and with the 400 
pounds of real money received 
for rent, redeemed the 400 
pounds of representative 
money expressed by the “Meat 
Market Notes." At the end of 
10 years all the notes were 
redeemed through the applica¬ 
tion of the 10 years' rental. In 
this way they built a very good 
market house, without paying 
any interest on borrowed 
money, and without injuring 
anybody. 


“I am informed that one of 
the first docks constructed on 
the banks of the Mersey in 
Liverpool was made in the 
same manner. Labour notes 
were issued which circulated all 
through the town, as money 
does, and they were redeemed 
out of the dock dues of the first 
few years." 

The second quotation, from 
Frederic Hill's autobiography, 
is: "I may mention the abun¬ 
dance of paper money in 
Guernsey as a great cause of 
prosperity. The paper money is 
issed by the Government of the 
iland (sic), and in the following 
way. When any great undertak¬ 
ing has been determined on by 
the States (as the represen¬ 
tatives of the people are called), 
such for instance as the open¬ 
ing of new roads, there is im¬ 
mediately an issue of one 
pound notes. 

“These notes are sent out as 
the work proceeds, and as 
money is wanted. When the 
undertaking is completed, and 
begins to yield an income , the 
notes are brought in again and 


new undertakings arc com¬ 
menced. The notes are not 
payable on demand: indeed the 
Government has not even an 
ufiice at which they cun be 
presented. Nevertheless the 
notes are never refused. 

“The people find by ex¬ 
perience that their represen¬ 
tatives do not issue the notes in 
greater abundance than the de¬ 
mand for them justifies, and 
consequently, no depreciation 
in their value is to be feared. 
Moreover, the purposes for 
which the notes arc issued arc 
of advantage to every man in 
the iland, so that everyone 
looks upon them as coming 
from a bank in which he is a 
partner. Here, then, in the little 
iland of Guernsey, we have, 
perhaps, the only instance in 
the world of a ready national 
bank: a bank in which the 
whole property of the slate is 
the security, and the profit of 
which is shared by the people 
at large. By means of this 
healthy currency, undertakings 
of great magnitude (considering 
the size of the iland), have been 


during 


executed 
years." 

A serious problem b, v 
Zealand today «tint ^ 
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The uncluttered view of the overseas observer 


by Colin James 
THERE ■« limes when 
S helps. One of those 
my well be in predicting elec¬ 
tion results- 

I have called each of the past 
four elections correctly in the 
Mitt of picking who would 
Inn the most seats in Parlia- 

But it was in 1975, when I 
wt s od the other side of the 
PMld, that I had least trouble 
jm! doubt picking the winner. 

From that distance I could 
jttooiy the broad sweep. Up 
dost one is besieged by confus- 
jsf detail. 

So I shall be interested to 
Kid the forthcoming predic- 
lim in the Australian Bulletin 
by Malcolm McKerras, the 
mns-Tasman political scientist 
«ho devised the election pen¬ 
dulum and who earlier this 
(Mnih took a swing through 
da country. 


I quote with interest from a 
London Financial Times article 
of a couple of months ago by 
Colin Chapman, the paper's 
Australian-based stringer: 

“One year ago, voters seemed 
virtually certain to turn the rul¬ 
ing National Party out of office 
in the next elections ... Mr 
Muldoon can now look forward 
to a third term with some con¬ 
fidence." 

The Prime Minister has cer¬ 
tainly been behaving as if he 
has that confidence: derisively 
and delightedly composing the 
obituary of his old enemy, the 
Labour Party. 

And the opinion polls con¬ 
tinue to lend support to his 
confidence. 

The May 2 Heylen Poll put 
him up another point to 38 per 
cent in the prime ministerial 
preference stakes — his highest 
since the 1978 election. And 
that was after a week in which 


we skilled observers thought he 
had got himself badly offside 
over the Erebus report. 

The poll put National up to 
its highest point since the elec¬ 
tion — 42 per cent (Labour up, 
too, by I per cent to 32.3 per 
cent and Social Credit down to 
25 per cent). 

I said here a couple of weeks 
back I would be surprised if 
that happened and I am. One 
might have expected that result 
the Saturday after the Federa¬ 
tion of Labour conference, but 
not before. 

So what is going on? 

Perhaps most significant is 
that the National Party is feel¬ 
ing better about itself than it 
has felt since the conference 
last year (about the time, in¬ 
cidentally, the Prime 
Minister’s preference rating 
reached its previous post-1978 
Heylen peak of 36 per cent). 

The threatened departures in 


the wake of the elevation of 
Duncan MacIntyre to Deputy 
Prime Minister have not occur¬ 
red — ai least at the visible level 
of branch committee and 
above. 

On the contrary, if the reac¬ 
tion of delegates to the Well¬ 
ington divisional conference 
earlier this month is anything 
to go by (and it usually is), the 
party seems to be getting over 
its jitters about the Marginal 
Lands Board affair and accord¬ 
ing him once again something 
of the warmth it used to. 

The party has always had a 
special soft spot for the dignity, 
common sense, good humour 
and approachability of the man 
and now seems again to be will¬ 
ing (and free enough) to in¬ 
dulge it. 

There has been a change, too, 
in voter support. 

Even among traditional sup¬ 
porters there has been and still 
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8%. You can expect touring fuel 
consumption of around 9.41/100 km 
(30 mpg). 

NEW ELECTRONIC IGNITION 
Now standard, the electronic 
ignition system gives you a more 
reliable start every time. Dispensing 
with conventional breaker points 
gives a more potent spark 


and helps maintain engine tune over 
long periods. The spark plug is close 
to the centre of the cylinder tor more 
efficient fuel ignition. 

NEW ALLOY HEAD FALCON - 
MORE VIRILITY THAN EVERI 

Falcon style sets the pace. Its the 
blueprint for Imitators. Yet it will never 
be surpassed as the ideal ute for its 
time. In the interests of fuel economy 
we have made some 














In 1980, Falcon was New 
Zealand’s beat selling ute. 

Now, Ford have made the best 
even better. The ultimate In utility 
virility with an extra edge of 
efficiency that puts Falcon Ute 
even further In front. 
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NEW ALLOY HEAD EFFICIENCY 

ar . 9 . two ma l or benefits of the 
new Alloy Head. One Is that it's a full 
22kg lighter than Its Iron predecessor 
—quite a weight off your mind when 


it comes to mpg assessment. 

The main efficiency booster is the 
greater thermal conductivity of 
aluminium compared with that of Iron. 
This reduces peak combustion 
chamber temperatures and allows an 
Increase In compression ratio from 
9.00:0 to 9.35:1. 

NEW ALLOY HEAD ECONOMY 
AND PERFORMANCE 

The driveability and 
responsiveness of the engine Is 
better than ever. Maximum torque 
has increased by lONm. Because 
this increase occurs In the low engine 
rpm range, low speed city/suburban 
Tupi economy is improved by up to 


h 


Positive engine —. 

improvements. But the innate power 
end character of Falcon remains. 

The sleek lines. The spacious 
glass area. The heavy duty steel 
noor. The limited slip diff. Quartz 
halogen headlamps. The list goes on. 
One test drive and you'll get tne 


tflShM with the 
new Alloy Head Falcon. Rearing to 
go at your Ford Dealer now! (Ute or 
built-up vanoptlon.) 
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is a considerable amount of 
dissatisfaction with (he shape 
and policies of the Govern¬ 
ment. Four or five mouths ago 
that was coming through to 
party canvassers as: "National 
will be the Government, but [ 
am not going to vote for you.” 

But two things have happen¬ 
ed 9ince then. 

The Government for once 
was seen publicly to be stand¬ 
ing up to the unions over the 
Mangere picketing issue. Many 
of the harshest supporter-critics 
of the Government have been 
hottest about what they sec as 
its failure to curb union ex¬ 
cesses. 

The second seems to have 
been a changing perception of 
Social Credit's potential post- 
election role. 

Till recently disgruntled Na¬ 
tionalists tended to see Social 
Credit as a harmless repository 
for protest. 

But its continued success in 
^ opinion polls, plus a tendency 
among Social Creditors to let 
the brakes off their expecta¬ 
tions (Bccthant is now hinting 
publicly at replacing Labour as 
rhe official Opposition) nriny 
have helped disgmntled Nats 
to sec it as a threat to their own 
preferred party's security. 

So more National canvassers 
are reporting that disgruntled 
supporters arc beginning to full 
into line. That may account for 
the otherwise paradoxical rise 
of National and foil uf Social 
Credit in the May 2 p*»ll. 

Some supportinn widenee 
has also emerged at two 
“morale-building" garden par¬ 
ties recently in the Rangiiikci 
(Hcciltam's territory) ami the 
Wiwarap* (potentially a’ mV in 
Labour) seats, ai which Na¬ 
tional organisers are claiming 
turnouts of more than 1000. 

The cranking and pedalling 
of the election machine is also 
warming up. 

But it is still uneven, as the 
refusal of the Dunedin 
organisation to run a 
$100-a-plare Jones dinner in¬ 
dicates (there may now be only 
30 to 35, instead of the original¬ 
ly targeted 45). 

Some inside the party caution 
that many of the cr ankers and 
pedallers are going through the 
motions. 

One should not read too 
much into that, since even in 
low gear the National machine 
once in motion develops a fair 
momentum. 

And there is evidence of real 
enthusiasm among some of the 
newer campaign managers. 

But the cautioners may have 
a point. The Wellington divi¬ 
sional conference had a settled 
and calm atmosphere about it. 
No undertow of complaint and 
criticism aa in the past two 
years; but also no fire in the 
belly (as Labour managed at 
limes at its conference). 

The Auckland divisional con¬ 
ference has been reported to me 
as “laid back” with that same 
settled air. So, from reports, 
was Waikato. How the two 
South Island conferences this 
weekend just past went I could 
not know at the time of writing, 
There seemed to be a mutual 
feeling our of ground between 
the party and the Prime 
Minister. At Wellington — 
and, 1 am told, Auckland and 
Waikato — he was received 
good-naturedly, probably 
bemuse he was more good- 
natured himself and concen-' 
treied an positive matters, the 
growth strategy in particular, 
and spent Uttle time knocking 
enemies real or Imagined, 

He was also by and large in 
tandem with president George 



Duncan MacIntyre 
the warm spot. 


back In 


Chapman. There is at last. If , not yet dead. 


noi harmonious unity, ar least a 
sense of common direct inn. 

It is tempting to go will) tltu 
tide, to wheel out from the 
garage where it has lain rusting 
for 18 months, my "instinct" 
that National will win. But 
there is something indefinably 
brittle about National's current 
quiet rebuilding. 

For instance, organisation 
sceptics sire surprised that the 
Prime Minister's new almost, 
modernic, n 1 most-reasonable 
mood has lasted as long as ii 
has. 

in this light, ciins.idei the 
Prime Minister’s publu 
meeting in Lower Him on the 
night the l.abour Party vm- 
tcii-iii-c ended, lie is*ued in¬ 
structions for the meeting only 
10 days earlier. 

Yet it was not for want of 
public platforms — two party 
conferences were due that 
weekend. 

He seems to have doggedly 
decided the party shall see him 
only in the positive mould. And 
so, for an escape valve lor 
negativity, he went outside the 
party. 

At Lower Hull, after a 
20-minute genuflexion to the 
growth strategy’ and a bit about 
his "social" legislation (against 
drug traffickers and gangs), he 
got stuck into the Labour Party 
(20 minutes on the cost of its 
promises and the same amount 
of communist smearing) — but 
in a curiously low-key tone. 

It was a cheerless speech, 
judiciously kept away from the 
party. At the end of the speech, 
there was a standing ovation of 
one from an audience which far 
from filled the hall. 

The question hanging In the 
air is how long will he settle for 
that sort of response — in other 
words, how long he will resist 
the temptation lo light up real 
fireworks? 

There might be a clue in his 
latest hook, M.v IVoy, but since 
it was launched on Thursday 
and I was not sent an advance 
copy (the publishers are un¬ 
biassed: they did not send me 
The Kirk Years either), l could 
not know at the time of writing. 

We are six months out from 
the election and Parliament is 
about to reconvene in a mood 
that promises the keenest and 
most uncompromising contests 
since 1975. 

There will be escape valves 
aplenty there — but it will also 
. generate a lot of heat. The 
Financial Times may have got it 
. right and we should liesitate to 
dose our eyes to the wisdom of 
the uncluttered outsider; but 
heat and brittleness do not go 
well together — and Labour is 
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Thinking Ceilings ? 

Think the three big 
advantages of 
Monocoustic Ceiling Panels 



THERMAL INSULATION 

With the added benefit of... 

SUPERIOR NOISE ABSORPTION 

and 

100% TAX SAVINGS 

in qualifying situations. 


Unbeatable Monocoustic Ceiling Panels not only 
keep your heating costs down, but give you and 
your employees highly agreeable working 
conditions. Intrusive sound is absorbed. Noise 
transfer from room to room is reduced. 

Install a Monocoustic Ceiling in your existing 
commercial premises and you may qualify for a 
100% first year tax write-off that can mean up to 
45% saved on the installed cost. Such are the 
insulation and energy-saving properties of a 
Monocoustic Ceiling that Government policy allows 
this unique concession where Monocoustic Ceiling 
Panels are used. 


More Monocoustic Benefits 

Easy on the pocket 11? ™ S 1 


On top of possible tax savings, 
Monocoustic offers further cost 
advantages. Because Monocoustic 
Ceilings are simple to install, they are 
less labour intensive and can be 
installed without the need of high 
skills. Light weight Monocoustic 
means less gridwork, and that means 
more savings. 

Easy on people 

Noise absorbing Monocoustic Ceiling 
Panels have been designed to meet 


the most stringent demands of fire 
safety and will not support 
combustion. What's more, because 
they are light they need less bracing 
and don't present the earthquake 
hazard of a heavier ceiling. 

Easy to live with 

Easy on the eye Monocoustic 
Ceilings add to your working 
environment. The range of practical 
and attractively textured surfaces 
adds a clean, bright, and stimulating 
atmosphere that can only contribute 
to efficiency and well-being. 

—— Fibreglass I 


Get all the benefits only 
Monocoustic can offer. Get your 
contractor or architect to specify 
Monocoustic Ceiling Panels. V 

For further Information and MJ| 
technical advice, please comap 
your nearest N.Z. Fibre Gla$sPr 
Office: ' 


New Zealand Fibre Glass Ltd. 

AUCKLAND: P.O. Box 12-069, 

Penrose. Ph: 592 - 139 . 

WELLINGTON: P.O. Box 30-049. 

Lower Hull. Ph: 683-485. 
CHRISTCHURCH: P.O. Box 16-000. • 
Ph: 499-059. 


Monocoustic 
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What 


by Brian Easton 

HAVING established in last 
«Mk'i article there is substan- 
2? relative poverty In New 
Z\oL and that the evidence 
to this Poverty having 

Sally unacceptable conse- 

q&k we may ask what the 
Kiearch auggests about 
eBadnsting poverty. 

In the short term, however, 
th; wore limited objective of 
aking economic pressure off 
Ik poor may be more ap- 
pcopriate. 

I hive already argued that a 
rite in the nominal wage rate is 
litly to be effective because 
it will not discriminate between 
poor tod affluent households. 
Hither, It is necessary for the 
' Government to use its 
iributive powers. 

Moreover, in my opinion it is 
nx responsible to advocate 
proposals for the poor, while 
vaguely arguing that they 
ihoukl be financed by plunder¬ 
ing the rich. Instead, I want to 
specify those groups which 
might reasonably be asked to 
uke i lower income to provide 
more for the poor. 

Tim also means I am not 
making vague claims that we 
can eliminate poverty with in¬ 
creased economic growth. With 
appropriate distributional 
policies that may be so, but we 
are not going to get much 
growth over the next few years. 
My groups which might 
reasonably be asked to take an 
income reduction are: 

• The high-income elderly, by 
bleeding out more of national 
supetannuation for high tax- 
piyeni 

• M the 1979 Housing 
Finance Conference, Ray 
Mwe Governor of the Reserve 
Bink, nude a number of in¬ 
teresting proposals to raise the 
wing rite for childless couples 
^chasing houses which still 
hwe not been implemented; 


• The current income tax rate 
on low Incomes should be rais¬ 
ed from 14 l A per cent to 20 per 
cent, but the range over which 
this applies increased from 
$5000 a year to $6800 a year (so 
that most full-time workers 
would pay the same amount of 
tax). 

The effect of this change 
would be to raise more taxation 
revenue from supplementary 
income recipients; that is by 
people whose income sup¬ 
plements tub family income. 

In advocating this change, I 
am aware that students, 
beneficiaries, and many women 
workers will be worse off. I 
would, therefore, advocate 
higher student bursaries, an 
improved abatement system on 
benefits, and more economic 
rights for married women and 
mothers; 

• There remains a case for par¬ 
tially bleeding out the family 
benefit for high income 
families, although such a 
change should also include a 
clear statement of the principle 
that family tax concessions and 
benefit are the joint of income 
of the parents; 

• In other places, I have ad¬ 
vocated on efficiency grounds 
the removal of various 
anomolies and peculiarities in 
the tax system on unearned in¬ 
come and fringe benefits. The 
changes I have in mind would 
also increase revenue to the 
Government a little; 

• There is also a place for the 

application of 

"user-group-pay” levies so that 
groups which are particularly 
demanding of Government ser¬ 
vices should pay for them, 
rather than leaving it to general 
taxation. Where a group is 
poor, it is better they should be 
compensated by increased in¬ 
come. 

These seven proposals 


should generate sufficient 
revenue to be used for taking 
pressure off the poor, par¬ 
ticularly poor families. Par¬ 
ticular measures can be divided 
into those which deal with par¬ 
ticular areas of a cutest concern 
to the poor are health, educa¬ 
tion, and housing. These could 
be relieved by: 

• A general medical services 
benefit for children which 
covered the full cost of the 
visit; 

* A programme parallel to the 
Accident Compensation 
Scheme to cover long-term 
disability from sickness in 
families; 

* Funding to schools so as to 
eliminate the need for school 
fees in state schools; 

• Inflation-proof lending for 
housing (again as advocated by 
the governor of the Reserve 


Maybe if they had used 
COWAN’S Fine Art Fhper 
people would know 
wholwas?’ 


Bank) which will reduce hous¬ 
ing outgoings for young 
families; 

• The extension of the present 
additional benefit for high 
housing costs to families who 
are renting from the private 
sector; 

• A progressive rating struc¬ 
ture, so the more people in the 
house, the lower the local 
authority rates. 

In addition, general income 
redistribution measures could 
include: 

• A higher family benefit 
which would be increased by 
line with inflation; 

• A family benefit which in¬ 
creased - with the age of the 
child; 

• Increased income tax conces¬ 
sions for families; 

• A reduction of the 35 per 
cent income tax rate (say to 30 


per cent) and an increase of the 
top of its range (say to $ 15,000 
a year) with appropriate alter¬ 
ations for upper scales. 

Rather than the last four 
measures, however, I would ad¬ 
vocate a comprehensive reform 
Including the introduction of a 
tax credit. 

A tax credit is an amount 
credited to (weekly) income 
after income tax has been 
deducted. A level of credit 
would be dependent on family 
circumstances ranging from 
zero for single persons to 
perhaps $40 a week or more for 
iarge families. 

Where the income tax paid is 
less than the tax credit, the 
take-home pay of the worker 
would exceed the wage paid by 
the employer, so that it is a 
form of negative income tax. 

It would be appropriate to in¬ 
tegrate the family benefit Into 
the tax credit, providing it was 


clear that the tax credit was a 
joint payment to the parents. 

AS indicated in point •S, it 
would be appropriate to bleed 
out the tax credit for high- 
income families. 

The exact balance between 
these various proposals from 
needs to be negotiated between 
Government, the unions, and 
the employers. 

It is important that unions 
and employers are involved. At 
present their means of influenc¬ 
ing the income distribution is 
virtually limited to setting 
wages and prices. 

The effectiveness of such an 
approach is the equivalent of 
trying to build a house with a 
blunt axe. 

Unions have a legitimate con¬ 
cern with poverty. If they are 
excluded from participation in 
effective distributional policy 
formation, they arc likely to 
wield their blunt axes. 





If you need 
business finance 


We can’tsee why getting business finance should 
be difficult. We recognise that with credit available,. 


We have the finance for your business. 
We would like to lend It to you. '•* 
We'll assjstyoit 

TO WHOM DO WE LfiNDt ' > ' 


AT WHAT INTEREST? 

Interest rates are competitive and negotiable. Our aim Is to 
get the money to you fn the way you want. Repayment terms 
are tailored to suit your nieds, 

WHATSEtURlTY DO WE REQUIRE? 

We’ll consider a wide range of securities: from machinery, . 
land, property, plant pr vehicles-secured by ways such *£ • 
^repurchase, lease or mortgage. The asset u$ecf for.Security' 
rtcednotbe part of thfcventurebejng financed. Yob do not 
need to be a client of The New Zealand Insurance Company; 



Just phone your nearest N.£,J, Finite office end qiieofptir 
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AIR New Zealand’s DC8 
freighter service may nor get off 
che ground. 

Discussions were under way 
ac Air New Zealand House last 
week over whether ro proceed 
with the plan to run an all¬ 
freight service between ' the 
United States and New 
Zealand and other destinations. 

An announcement would be 
made soon, said corporate and 
public affairs director Craig 
Saxton — "right now I would 
have immense difficulty in 
answering any questions about 
it". 


National Business Review 

Aviation 


DC8 freighter plan grounded 


An Air New Zealand DC8 
was flown to Tubs, Oklahoma, 
earlier this year for a Sl.S 
million conversion — 
strengthening the floor and 
altering fuselage access. It was 
due to be picked up last week 
for delivery back to Auckland, 
but it is still in Oklahoma. 

Saxton said the problem was 
economic. "The economics 
have deteriorated since the plan 
was first mooted," he said. 

Some airline ataff are 


rumoured to be bitter about the 
lack of forward planning on the 
project. 

If Air New Zealand decides 
thar the idea must be scrapped, 
the problem will be what to do 
with the plane. There is a glut 
of ageing fust-generation jets 
on the second-hand aircraft 
market. 

The engines of the DC8 
series 54 aircraft are a further 
complication. Environmental 
Protection Agency rules pre¬ 


vent it from flying in the 
United States without substan¬ 
tial anti-pollution modifications 
after 1984. This would further 
reduce interest from potential 
American buyers. 

Air New Zealand plans to get 
into pure freight have been 
dogged with misfortune. Com 
version of a passenger DC8 
several years ago was stopped 
at an early stage when its 
DClOs were grounded after the 
Chicago crash because it need¬ 


ed the passenger capacity. 

Other airline sources say that 
the idea won’t work — the DC8 
cannot carry enough to make a 
profit because fuel costs have 
climbed so high. 

Arrival of the company’s 
747s will greatly increase the 
airline's freight capacity, 
another factor in decision¬ 
making. 

Some Air New Zealand staff 
say the company should have 
moved positively into freight 


Mav25,i s 
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Alllairlines are wdbfo 
freight capacity to j: 
imum with iheo B « rfj 
kiwifniit season, Japan Anfa 
has run two special kfofo 
DC8 charters. 
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Small investors profit from institutions’ cheer 


Spare seats likely on Air NZ American services 


AIR New Zealand will have at 
least 500 additional seats 
available each week, on services 
between New Zealand and 
North America after it takes 
possession of its first three 747s 
next month, according to the 
advance schedules. 

The three 747s and six 
DClOs in the airline's fleet 
represent enormous overcapaci¬ 
ty and could lead to a fares war 
in (he region. 

One strong rumour is that 


the company will announce 
soon the beginning of services 
through Los Angeles or San 
Francisco to London. This 
would help increase aircraft 
utilisation. It is understood the 
decision has already been made 
to add San Francisco to the 
North American destinations. 

The overcapacity problem is 
largely due to Air new 
Zealand's inability to get rid of 
its DClOs on a world second¬ 
hand aircraft market which is 


heavily in buyers’ favour. 

It is the airline's blue riband 
North American route which 
will feel the brunt of this over¬ 
capacity. At present the route is 
serviced by 12 DClOs each 
week and this number of fre¬ 
quencies has given Air New 
Zealand a commercial advan¬ 
tage. This represents 3240 
seats a week. 

But from the end of July, a 
daily 747 service is scheduled, 
with three DC 10 flights. This 


represents 3778 seats — a 17 
per cent increase. And still, 
with the current size of its fleet, 
the airline will have spare 
capacity. 

Pan Am has also announced 
that it will route a fourth jumbo 
each week out of Australia 
through New Zealand, adding 
further to the seats available by 
around 150. 

Subject to Government ap¬ 
proval Pan Am's new service 
will begin on August 3, and the 
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Hie Manawatu RAdio Co..hd 


ISSUE OF 558,000 
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new flight, from Auckland to 
Los Angeles, will originate in 
Sydney every Monday. Pan 
Am has other US flights on 
Sunday, Wednesday and Fri¬ 
day. 

Meanwhile, Continental 
Airlines has already cut the 
first-class fare from the United 
States to New Zealand by about 
40 per cent, a fare which has 
been matched by Pan Am on its 
jumbos through Hawaii but not 
on its 747SP which provides 
the only non-stop service south¬ 
bound from the American 
mainland. 

A fare war seems likely to 
develop from the overcapacity 
— with an increase in discount¬ 
ing already rife both here and 
in Australia. 

As competition developed, 
the pressure on Air New 
Zealand to use 747s for all fre¬ 
quencies on the money-making 


North American ram ^ 
increase and even nun yj 
could come on stream. 

The travel trade cwjtoa, 
Travelgmm, estimates iku A>’ 
New Zealand would beffits 
put up to 1000 extra una 
the route from later thisjur i 
says three through xn«u j 
London could help u? q 
some of the airline 1 ! cr.c 
capacity. 

Air New Zealand his ut 
rangement with Boeing 
which the 747 mnnufwutj 
has guaranteed to helpseUfc 
DClOs, but on ibemki; 
the moment the chances efu 
adequate price or fmancialljb.- 
ceptable leasing 
are slim. 

If the DClOs are stilling 
next year when two mote 
are delivered, Ait Ku 
Zealand's fleei surplus «-• 

be catastrophic. 


Customs crackdown 


CUSTOMS officers have been 
cracking down on Air New 
Zealand crew. 

Their searches have not only 
been uncovering undeclared or 
prohibited goods, but nlso 
goods pilfered from the aircraft 
by flight crews. 

Airline policy is to dismiss 
staff caught smuggling or 
pilfering. 

Customs can prosecute only 
for smuggling. When customs 
officers find pilfered goods, 
they chh notify the airline, 
which can then prosecute for 
theft. 

Customs officers in recent 
weeks have been involved in; 

* Charging a senior Air New 
Zealand stafTcr with illegal im¬ 
portation of heroin and mor¬ 
phine, allegedly worth between 


$500,000 and $1 million. ?: 
court ordered supprtni® - 
namc of the man, who ii Ce¬ 
ding the charge. 

• Recovery of a countmf- 

Customs stamp. Officials^ 
investigating how the 5iC 
might have been used J 
smuggling Operation mWM 
airline staff. , 

• The apprehending « 

senior cabin services MW 
with three tins ofliga.*; 
sachets of coffee, tmd fa* 
ties of liquor 
stores. Customs aw® 1 ^ 
New Zealand and the 
sacked. . 

• Investigations into 

ing operation brlnpn|__ 
diamonds from .,1 
and allegedly 
staff. 
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by Klaus Sorensen 

THE sharernarket's perfor- 
Ice in the last y ? r ha" put a 
Sin the eyes of the insmu- 
£| investment managers. 
^ that's good news for the 
onfinary Investor 
Traditionally the market has 
. Ann been able to rely on a 
(Huio amount of investment 
rtWt from the institutions 
■ 5 returns In the past year 
itan to have convinced them 
ejuitin are going to be No 1 
for the next couple of years. 

Tbs big life offices are in the 
enviable position of having 
1 jarh b large and continuous in* 
i come that they are often hard 
pressed to invest it. 

A flat sharemarket and 
' depressed property market, not 
la mention unpredictable fixed 
inures ra w in the 1970s, 
muni the institutions often 
bond it difficult to invest in 
j ihfic areas without causing 
| duiortions - by virtue of the 
f liie of their intended invest- 
| men!-and yields were seldom 
I tp to scratch. 

Bai the sharemarket's growth 
in the last year has solved a lot 
. of these problems. 

Though yields have fallen 
iith die market rise — and in- 
| tires! rates have continued to 
'' remain firm — the institutions 
l find they are able to make up 
; more than enough ground 
through capita! gains from 
: share trading. 

This particularly applies to 
1 ihe resurgence of the life of¬ 
fices' superannuation fund ac- 
'wiwstnd also the investment- 
linked super programmes 
whew performance is all the 
more important. 

Boi there is still a serious 
wip shortage and the problem 
«roo much money chasing too 
few shares remains. 

Bui the mergers of Fletcher 
uulknge and Tasman and the 
rso insurance companies has 
“■wd the situation with a 
dramatic increase in the 
number of shares available in 

oh case. 

The institutions have also 
*** to the "majors" 
rate more shares are available 
, having flirted with the 
“ufor export-oriented growth 
Wa for a couple of years. 
.Theforestry stocks are back 
’ “ ““ion because they are 
j pwmjstng the growth which 
^ didn’t seem capable of in 
, Nearly 1970s. 

But as the major develop- 

i ^t pro iecta loom, with their 
• equity requirements, 
1 * uull, V tl0ns slso having 
! wider their Investment 


held by New Zealand United 
Corp and Jarden’s nominee 
company. 

In Australia it is not uncom¬ 
mon for the institutions to buy 
shareholdings which could pro¬ 
vide effective control of a com¬ 
pany, and to seek board 
representation as well. 

The current scrip shortage 
has been exacerbated both by 
the recent spate of takeovers, 
and by the trend towards larger 
shareholdings of the 15 to 20 
per cent variety. 

The Wattie-Goodman share 
swaps last year reduced the 
number of shares available to 
Other investors, and indirectly 
pushed prices up. 

The second part of 
Muldoon's criticism of the life 
offices last year was that they 
should direct investment into 
more productive areas, rather 
than into existing shares where 
they merely pushed prices up. 


■i.V'.vfeal 
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1 fLuj* ® r ^ m * Minister felt the 
* W t0 ,8lve the life offices a 
j ^ 3™ when, fbllow- 

: Jr* Etcher-Carter Holt 

Sj*!.debacle, he warned 
i ijy.. should not 

j "om the- traditional 
\ K ^vestment roles. 

«Stti f, 2? a , wning 81101 

UkiVb” 8 r ^ 0ws 5n form of 

Snm 1X1CC ? 1 increa8e » 

; !tn ° m «*Public sector in 

i requirements, 
hVif 81 P™*institutions 
they hive to per- 
teUcj,:,. 1 * upectatlons of 
“ ,d KhiCTe 
upectatlona of 
C? ° f c thur Investment 

can’t be achieved 

*H| blPalT • , to bu y* ahd 

P" 4 * 1 ® of shares 
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But it could be argued that a 
greater degree of institutional 
investment in the market will 
have advantages for both com- 
panies and ordinary 
shareholders. 

The more shares the institu¬ 
tions buy (and the larger the 
parcels) the worse the scrip 
shortage and the higher prices 
go. 

This, in turn, lowers yields 
and enables companies to bor¬ 
row money more cheaply on 
the sharemarket by making 
share issues ,at a greater 
premium, and therefore at a 
lower effective interest rate. 

And the higher the premium 
companies can charge in a cash 
issue the bigger the share 
premium reserve, so the com¬ 
pany’s ability to pay lax free 
dividends to shareholders is im¬ 
proved. 

Because the institutions do 
not want tax free dividend 


payments the tax free dividend 
capacity of companies would 
stretch further as the institu¬ 
tion's shareholdings grew in 
proportion to that of ordinary 
shareholders. 

And the more cash issues 
made and the more institu¬ 
tional support for those issues, 
the greater the institution’s 
contribution to productive in¬ 
vestment. 

And so on, and so on. 

But because the Nutionnl 
Mutual has discarded the tradi¬ 
tional institutional policy of 
holding small (2 to 6 per cent) 
investments in a large range of 
companies, does this mean the 
other institutions will follow? 

The answer is almost certain¬ 
ly yes, but the institutions will 
be wary of causing distortions 
to the market, and even more 
wary of being seen to be too ag¬ 
gressive. 

The AMP Society released 


its December 31, 1980 annual 
report and investment portfolio 
details last week, and NBR 
took the opportunity to check 
on the investment policy of the 
sharemarkci's largest customer. 

The AMP probably has the 
most widely spread portfolio 
and can therefore expect to 
match any rise that the indices 
produce. 

But while he admits the 
AM P could be accused of simp¬ 
ly "buying the index", invest¬ 
ment manager Grahamc 
Hambling is confident that if a 
suitable opportunity arose for 
the AMP to buy a larger than 
normal stake in a company (say 
20 per cent) his board of direc¬ 
tors would give their approval. 

But Hambling adds a 
number of riders: 

An investment of that size 
would probably require board 
representation and above nil, 
the investment should have the 


blessing of the directors of the 
company concerned. 

And from that point of view 
the AMP would be most likely 
to buy an existing shareholding 
(as the National Mutual did 
with Carter Holt) rather than 
trying to assemble a parcel 
through a nrst-contc-fiist- 
served bid on the market. 

But in the meantime, the 
AMP has done so well in the 
last year it is looking forward to 
the 1981 results with relish. 

Hambling said last week his 
society was pretty convinced 
"equities are still the thing". 
Of total investments, some 40 
per cent "is government-directed 
— 30 per cent to public sector 
securities and 10 per cent to 
housing and finance — and of 
the remainder some 25 to 30 
per cent goes into shares. 

Continued on Ptige 14 
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National Business Review 


The week 


The business 
week 

Alex Harvey Industries Ltd: 
net profit for the year ended 
March 31 was $15.3 million 
(last year $ 16.5 million). A final 
dividend of 10 cents will be 
paid on July 31. 

Allied Mortgage Guarantee 
Co Ltd: net profit for the year 
ended March 31 was $191,482 
(Iasi year $166,940). 

Autocrat Sanyo Holdings 
Ltd will make a one-for-five 
bonus issue, subject to ap- 
proval by the annual general 
meeting. 

Christchurch Coal and Gas 
Co Ltd: net profit for the year 
ended March 31 was $251,290 
(last year $345,948). A final 
dividend of 8 cents will be paid 
on July 21. 


Christchurch Press Co Ltd: 
net profit for the year ended 
March 31 was $691,837 (last 
year $609,420). 

R & W Hcllaby Ltd: 
unaudited net profit for the six 
months ended March 3L was 
$1,322,000 (last year 
$1,097,000). An interim divi¬ 
dend of 7 per cent will be paid 
on June 5. 

Manawatu Knitting Mills 
Ltd: unaudited net profit for 
the six months ended April 19 
was $160,000 (last year 
$148,600). An interim dividend 
of 3 Vi cents will be paid on July 
17. 

Marac Holdings Ltd: net 
profit for the year ended March 
31 was $5,360,000 (last year 
$3,971,000). A final dividend 
of 1 l'/a per cent will be paid on 
July 24. 

Motor Holdings Ltd: 
unaudited net profit for the 


year ended March 31 was 
$3,916,780 (last year 
$3,187,986). 

Pavroc Holdings Ltd: 
unaudited net profit for the six 
months ended February 28 whs 
$13B,297 (last year $68,063). 
An interim dividend is delayed 
pending the outcome of the 
competing takeover bids, now 
reduced to two with the 
withdrawal of rebel director 
Mr C L Paterson and David 
Lloyd Investments Ltd. 

Quill Morris Ltd*B merger 
with Fletcher Humphreys 
Ltd has been approved by the 
Examiner of Commercial Prac¬ 
tices. The company will be 
renamed Quill Humphreys 
Ltd. 

A Singapore property group 
revealed itself as the mystery 
buyer behind an on-market bid 
for 24.9 per cent of Vacation 
Hotels Ltd. Sommervllle 


Properties Ltd has also 
agreed to buy the Auckland 
Intercontinental Hotel. And 
Bateman Catering 
Organisation* Ltd acquired 
Inns of the Pacific — a sub¬ 
sidiary of Trans Holdings 
Ltd. 

Taylors Drycleaning and 
Laundry Services Ltd: net 
profit for the year ended March 
31 was $189,500 (last year 
$168,200). A final dividend of 
7 cents will be paid on August 
27. 

Teletherm Industries Ltd: 
unaudited net profit for the 
year ended March 31 was 
$110,134 (last year $479,833). 
A final dividend of 11 per cent 
will be paid on July 28. 

UEB Industries Ltd: 
unaudited net profit for the 
year ended March 31 was $10.3 
million (last year $10.06 
million). A final dividend of 6.5 


cents will be paid on August 
14. 

Economic 

indicators 

OVERSEAS orders placed in 
March rose 32 per cent in 
February to $208 million 
according to a Statistics 
Department survey. For the 
March quarter there was also 
an increase from $447 million 
in 1980 to $512 million. Oil 
orders rose 8 per cent. 

APRIL building permits show¬ 
ed an upward trend. The 
Government statistician 
estimates 1242 new dwelling 
permits were issued, an in¬ 
crease of 150 on April 1980 and 
above April 1979. For the year 
ended April the decline con- 
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profitable as you could be. 

Hfrois an opportunity to see just how the Wang/FACT computer 
solution can improve the overall efficiency and effectiveness of 
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manufacturing as well. 
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Petrocorp woos oil explorers to club together 


by Warren Berryman 

THE state-owned Petrocorp 
Exploration Ltd is attempting 
to get the licence-holders in the 
Government’s latest (500 
million oil exploration pro¬ 
gramme to club together, to cut 
costs. 

Petrocorp Exploration, a ma¬ 
jor partner in moat of the new 
licence areas, has been telexing 
the new concession-holders ask¬ 
ing for co-operation in a bid to 
cut exploration costs. 


A major cast in running 
seismic surveys is mobilisation 
and demobilisation of a seismic 
survey ship. 

If agreement can be reached 
among the various licence- 
holders, one ship could run 
seismic survey lines across 
several areas. 

The data could be cut up and 
handed to the various licence- 
holders. 

This would save money on 
shore-based navigation 
systems. 


Survey accuracy depends on 
three shore-based high- 
frequency radio transmitters 
sending out Bignals to be picked 
up and triangulated by the 
ship’s computer. 

The margin of error, even 
hundreds of kilometres out to 
sea, is only about 25 metres. 

Sharing ship and on-shore 
costs would reduce exploration 
costs considerably. 

Whether such a deal can be 
struck between Petrocorp and 
private explorers depends on 


the privates misting a state cor¬ 
poration with their expensive 
data. 

But the explorers may well 
appreciate the possibility of be¬ 
ing able to reduce coBts on the 
preparatory work on their 
licences because of the massive 
drilling costs involved. 

While seismic work costs 
about $800 a line kilometre the 
drill holes cost from $15 to $20 
million each, so it is unlikely 
that any of the new oil licensees 
would be able to go it alone. 


One option is to find joint- 
venturers and spread the finan¬ 
cial burden. Another is to take 
the exploration to the drilling 
stage and then farm the pro¬ 
spect out to an oil major. 

Or the new explorers can 
boost their funds with a public 
float. 

NBR spoke to Otter Director 
Tony Radford earlier last week 
about his company’s inten¬ 
tions. 

Otter owns Pan Pacific, 
which in turn controls Stewart, 


* 





This great new Canon desktop computer could be 
helping you to run your business more effectively. 

The CX—1 is one of Canon's new range of compact, versatile 
and easy to operate desk-top computers, using software 
specially designed for the New Zealand office. 


New Zealand Designed Software. 

All systems for the Canon CX-1 are designed, written, Installed 
and supported by Kerridge Odeon's own experienced 
analyst/programmera. AH our package programs carry a lifetime 
guarantee and our software back-up service Is available to offer 
help and advice. Standard program packages will include 
Debtors, Creditors, Stock Control. Payroll, General Ledger Hire 
Purchase, Trust Accounting and Private Ledger. Specialized 
systems to suit Individual needs can also be supplied. 

Easy to Operate 

Designed with the operator In mind, the CX -1 has a large, easy 
to read screen, a standard typewriter keyboard and a numeric 
keypad {like a calculator) with a separate data entry key for fast 
data Input. Our systems are user oriented and uncomplicated 
Accompanying manuals are easy to understand and Include 
screen layouts and fully explained step by step operator 
Instructions. No special qualifications are needed to operate a 
CX-1 — anyone can learn quickly and easily. 1 

Capability for Ibday — Expandability lor Tomorrow 

The CX-1 comes complete with a built-in 80 column by 24 line 
screen, wh ch has a green display (easy on the aye) and 
adjustable Intensity. Also Included Is a high quality Canon 80 
column, 80 character per second Impact printer. To this can be 
added a range of peripheral devices. For example: the disk 


capacity of the CX-1 can be doubled or even quadrupled by 
adding external disk drives. All connectors are integrated 
internally so all you have to do is plug the peripherals directly 
Into the CX-1. As your business grows — the CX-1 can be 
expanded to suit your future requirements. 

Financial Plana 

Here’s the nicest part of It. You can have a Canon CX-1 on 
week 8k helping your business from as little asj$78.06 per 

Kerridge Odeon offer a choice of hire purchase, 2,3 or 5 year 
lease arrangements, and of course you can purchase a CX-1 
outright. 

" rfl0 « 'L® a P? werfu l, com Pact and reliable computer — at 
an affordable price. 

Service throughout New Zealand 

Kerridge Odeon Data Products have fully equipped service 
fraffit 9 n chnlolan. d ' We '" nB,0n an<i Chrlstehurch ' by 

Ka°n e on fl ^Tpmanl! nCllJdlnfl lab ° Ur and parta > are a ^ ta «e on 

Make room for a CX-1 on your h OT |< 


CALL FOR A DEMONSTRATION TODAY. 


KarWge Odeon Data Product 


jy * RELIABILITY, SALES • SOFTWARE, SERVICE •SUPPL ES ^“ 

AUCKLAND : WELLINGTON , Ut5 “ 

132 Symonde Street ' A : Embassy Theatre Qldg . CHRISTCHURCH 

Phone 796-780 y - Phone 860449 168 Bealey Avenue 

Phone 80 - 222 / ’ \ 
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Opportunities match frustrations in US business 


by Graeme J Davidson 

TWO New Zealanders have 
1{ «ied America’s claims to be 
land of business opportuni¬ 
ty-and won well. 

’in five yearc, car dealers 
Tony Shelly, 43, and Neville 
Oiahton, 35, have turned an 
liliag car dealership in 
Honolulu into the biggest 
fflluroc Mazda outlet in the 
United States. 

They have recently added 
o« of Hawaii's prestige import 
or dealerships to their growing 
empire, bringing their total 
jjhi in the last year to well 
net US$60 million. 

The burgeoning Hawaiian 
empire of Shelly Motors Inc 
and its holding company, 
Shelton Corporation, with its 
iiaewidc Mazda distributor- 
ihip, several dealerships, used 
car lots, offices, and 
nithousn, barely made it off 
ihe ground. 

*'I had heard that the com- 
ptiiiion was going to be tough 
here," Shelly reminisced, “and 
that about 90 per cent of 
American companies fold 
within a year of registration. I 
sis jus! lucky nor to be among 
ihem." 

When Shelly took over the 
Hawaiian Mazda distributor¬ 
ship in 1975, Americans had 
jusi started to become fuel- 
conscious, and there was little 
demand for the comparatively 
expensive, gas-guzzling, rotary- 
engine Japanese import. 

Within the first nine months 
of operation. Shelly claims, he 
l«t iwo-thirds of his capital 
and managed to sell only 350 
cus. The turn-round came 
kAm Mazda introduced its 
bd-effidea piston models, 
especially the GLC and more 
recently the very popular RX7 
sports car. 

Experiences gained from the 
Shelly family’s Wellington car 
business, along with the 


family’s previous involvement 
in the Hawaiian car industry, 
helped to prepare Tony Shelly 
for his present venture. 

The injection of Neville 
Crichton’s capital and the for¬ 
mation of a partnership be¬ 
tween the two, after Crichton 
sold his used car operation in 
New Zealand, also helped to 
pull the floundering Hawaiian 
venture out of the mire. 

The biggest advantage in set¬ 
ting up in business in the 
United States, Shelly believes, 
is the ability to borrow large 
sums from the banks. 

“The American financial in¬ 
stitutions, and especially the 
banks,” he says, “are not as 
restrained in their lending prac¬ 
tices as they are in New 
Zealand. Banks in the United 
States are much more com¬ 
petitive, and will make their 
lending decisions on purely 
commercial grounds. 

“You can show them your 
forecasts, plans, and previous 
experience, and (hey will make 
their decisions on what they 
consider the risks and your 
prospects to be. 

“If they believe in you, then 
they could give you bs much as 
$8 or $10 for every dollar you 
have raised, compared with the 
New Zealand banks where 
there is little competition and 
you could be lucky to get 80 
cents for every dollar of 
capital.” 

It would be more difficult to 
repeat the Shelly Motors 
Hawaiian story in 1981. 
Money is now in short supply, 
and with interest rates in the 
United States running rs high 
as 20 per cent, few could aflord 
to service large loans. 

Any advantage that might be 
gained from the availability of 
credit is offset by the costs and 
time involved in setting up in 
business, Shelly found. 

“Contrary to what many 
New Zealand business people 
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think," Shelly claims, “there is 
a lot more red tape here than in 
New Zealand. Americans 
might pay Up service to the idea 
of free enterprise, but in prac¬ 
tice there is a myriad of 
bureaucratic requirements. 

“You have to worry about 
local, state, and federal regula¬ 
tions. It’s a jungle! The 
bureaucratic machinery is com¬ 
plex and time-consuming," he 
says. 

“It can take several years 
before you can open the doors 
for business. You can’t afford 
to make a mistake, as it can set 
you back several months, so 
you end up paying colossal 
fees, often in excess of $100 an 
hour, for legal and other ex¬ 
perts to guide you as smoothly 
as possible through the maze." 

The complexity of the 
bureaucracy, Shelly maintains, 
can also be seen in the tax re¬ 
quirements. 


“As well as capital gains," he 
says, "there are payroll taxes, 
state taxes (G'/t per cent in 
Hawaii), and a progressive 
federal tax on profits. Overall, 
the tax advantages would be 
slightly better in the United 
States than in New Zealand. 

“American taxes can be 
high," Shelly adds, “but the 
levels at which they are applied 
are also higher. A corporation 
would need to be making a 
profit of around $500,000 to 
$600,000 a year before it would 
be paying 50 per cent in taxes." 

He also felt that federal tax 
concessions for companies 
employing certain groups of 
employees (such as handicap¬ 
ped veterans), employee retire¬ 
ment, and profit-sharing 
schemes, are worthwhile incen¬ 
tives for both the company and 
the employee. 

While it is not required by 
law, most firms fund health 


and dental insurance for their 
employees. 

“As there is no socialised 
medicine in the United States,” 
Shelly says, "most corporations 
find that they have to pay about 
4 Va per cent of their payroll to 
cover their employees for 
around 80 per cent of their 
health costs. 

“My employees ore non¬ 
union but they still expect 
this,* 1 he adds, “and if you 
don’t have the insurance you 
would have to pay higher 
wages or else take poorcr- 
quality staff." 

When Shelly began his 
operations in Honolulu he was 
surprised at how reluctant his 
staff were to share in the 
decision-making process. 

"I made some terrible 
mistakes at first," he says. 
“After I had made them I 
would turn to my department 
managers and ask them why 


they didn't warn me, or offer a 
point of view. They would just 
look at me with surprise, as if I 
was passing the buck,” Shelly 
says. 

"They would tell me that as 
it was my business and my 
money on the line, it was up to 
me to give the orders and for 
them to carry them out. 

"In New Zealand,” he says, 
"my stalT were not backward 
about discussing policy. They 
are not used to that here and it 
has taken me quite a while to 
get the staff involved in the 
decision-making.” 

Unlike most New Zealand 
companies, Shelly says, 
American companies tend to 
aim for lower profit margins 
and a fast turnover of stock. 
This usually means a lot more 
hard work, he says, but he 
believes that because there are 
few restrictions on the hours of 
operation, it can pay off. 
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From Kaitala to Queenstown, Australia to Hong Kong, there’s 
an Avis office close to you. An Avis office that can fulfill aH your 
transport requirements. Where the Avis people have a unique 
“we try harder" attitude that makes renting a carfaster and easier. 

than you ever thought possible. • ... 

Avis is New Zealand's largest most experienced private fleet 
operator with over 3,500 late-model cars, wagons, vans, trucks 
and campervans — more cars and more models than anyone 
else so you can drive the vehicle of your choice every time. 

Renting or leasing, business or pleasure, Avis have the vehicle 
to suit your needs. And a rate plan to suit your budget, Including 
•Super Savers’. For further Information on any of the Avis services 
contact your nearest Avis branch. 
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Analysing annual accounts: Optical Holdings 


by Klaus Sorensen 

OPTICAL Holdings Ltd 
shareholders should be praying 
Tor rain — and strong sunshine. 

This is because a recovery 
from the company's profit 
downturn may depend on two 
new franchises — Christian 
Dior sunglasses and Knirps 
umbrellas — as much as 
anything else. 

The company has suffered a 
continued, and potentially 
serious, erosion of operating 
profits in the past four financial 
years. In the December 31 
1980 year, Optical's operating 
profits were almost invisible to 
the naked eye. 

As reported, the company’s 
net profit climbed slightIv to 
SI73,000 from $169,000 in 
1979. 

But the latest accounts show 
that, rather than achieving a 
degree of recovery, the com¬ 


pany's trading position worsen¬ 
ed quite markedly, and it was 
export tax credits which saved 
the day. 

The report shows operating 
profits before tax fell from 
$179,000 to $92,000 but an ex¬ 
port tax credit of $81,000 
($ 10,000 provision in 1979) 
reversed the situation, leaving 
the $ 173,000 net profit. 

In addition, extraordinary 
items of $43,000 (due mainly to 
a Development Finance Cor¬ 
poration suspensory loan being 
turned into a grant) lifted total 
profits to $216,000, compared 
with $173,000 in 1979. 

The sunglasses side of Op¬ 
tical's business is relatively 
seasonal. In 1979 by far the 
bulk of the company’s profit 
was earned in the second half of 
the December financial year. 

But the i960 year saw a big 
first-half profit of $105,000 
($17,500 in the first half of 


1979) and a fall in second-half 
profits from $ 151,500 to 
$68,000, including export tax 
credits. 

The company has been quite 
frank in its disclosure for the 
latest year, and the sparse look¬ 
ing report is surprisingly infor¬ 
mative. 

The five-year review shows 
that while total safes increased 
from $2.8 million in 1976 to 
$6.1 million in 1980, pre-tax 
profits have steadily fallen. 

The 1976 pre-tax of 
$407,000 fell to $245,000 in 
1977, then to $228,000, 
$179,000 and finally $92,000 
in 1980. 

Chairman J G Tuck says in is 
review the first half featured a 
55 per cent increase in sales and 
a sixfold profit increase, but the 
second half produced “very 
disappointing’’ results. 

"The depressed state of the 
New Zealand market during 


the second half-year caused a 
substantial drop in profitability 
in that period." 

Total sales were up 30.2 per 
cent with export sales rising 
122 per cent. Domestic sales in¬ 
creased 18 per cent, after rising 
46 per cent in the first half. 

Tuck says domestic sales 
showed only a marginal in¬ 
crease in the second half and, 
although sunglass sales were up 
on 1979 values, volume sales 
were down. 

And to add to the problems, 
optometrists reported a 20 per 
cent decline in sight-testing 
volume during (he second half 
This was unexpected and 
adversely affected production 
and sales of spectacle frames, 
“particularly in the last quarter 
of the year," says Tuck. 

Optical has three subsidiaries 
in Australia and Tuck says 
much new business was obtain¬ 
ed in 1980, including contracts 
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Sunglasses . . . sales fall-off 

for a range of sunglasses and 
spectacle frames. 

But Optical’s real problems 
lay in the manufacturing area. 
Tuck says that by the end of 
1979 stocks of finished goods 
were at a very high level. While 
most of these stocks were sold 
during the 1980 year, “the 
need to reduce stocks combined 
with a fall-off in domestic de¬ 
mand during the second half- 
year resulted in the factory 
operating at below break-even 
point in the second half*. 

The Sydney subsidiaries in¬ 
creased sales 20 per cent, but 
after a good first half, sales 
declined to a marginal profit by 
the year's end. But unprofitable 
lines have been eliminated and 
overheads reduced, which the 
company hopes will restore 
profitability to “an acceptable 
level". 

In total, the Australian com¬ 
panies contributed a $6600 
profit — compared with a 
$20,000 loss in 1979. 

Tuck also notes that group 
expenses increased by 26.5 per 
cent and that the bulk of this 
increase was attributable to n 
rise in interest costs of 85 per 
cent. This reflected the cost of 
holding high stocks of finished 
goods carried over from 1979. 

But the company's inventory 
problems are not over. 

Tuck explains “high stocks 
of spectacle frames and 
sunglasses held at retail level 
resulted in our sales of those 
products for the first quarter to 
March 31 1981 being down on 
1980”, but he says this trend 
was budgeted for. 

He says that for some time 
the company had been looking 
for a winter product to sell to 
pharmacy outlets. The com¬ 
pany has found the answer in 
the Knirps brand of umbrellas, 
and a successful indent promo¬ 
tion for the umbrellas in 
August produced a “sell out" 
for March 1981 delivery. 

As a result, total domestic 
sales for the first quarter of the 
current year were up 14 per 
cent, and sales arc budgeted to 
continue their Improvement, 

The profit and loss account 
shows that while gross profit 
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increase was an 85 w cmk 
crease in “other’’intern,^ 

from $130,000 to $2«S 
though interest on 
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companies or individual* who WBtsrtvm 

something to franchise. ^ j^jk. 

Our initial meeting* *re on a no obligation,' 

When you do come to aee us we think you » .- 

• by our client list. • • ••• 


INTERNATIONAL l*A5®8jK.&k 
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Industrial relations 


High drama at high dam site over contract 


by Ann Taylor 


THE high dam at Clyde on the 
Clutha River Is serving as the 
wkdrop to an Industrial 
drama which could affect the 
boot of reladons on the dif¬ 
fer^ projects, 

Ministry of Works 
employees. and Contractors 
Federation members both WBnt 
(o pour the 900,000 cubic 
Btues of concrete. Both parties 
hive made position statements 
ovtr the last few weeks with, as 
«1, no action. 

Anders will be called in July 
frtbe dam which will generate 
tbe electricity necessary for the 
controversial aluminium 
welter at Aramoana to survive 
dry years, according to last 
nek’s energy advisory com¬ 
mittee report. 

The Combined State Unions 
ind the Federation of Labour 
have strongly objected to 
private contractors doing that 
work, which has traditionally 
been handled by the Ministry 
of Works and Development. 
During the FOL conference, 
president Jim Knox arranged a 
lunch-hour meeting with 
Works Minister Bill Young. 
Young said then that pressure 
from the Contractors Federa¬ 
tion in its most sustained lob- 


would inflame the situation.' 

The Government, until now, 
has bought industrial peace — 
state houses and rates have 
“cost the taxpayer heavily" ac¬ 
cording to one contractor. 

And it is no skin off the con¬ 
tractors’ noses If craft or 
workers unions members do 
the work. They will probably 
be the same workers, according 
to contractors. 

Other contractors point out 
the Ministry of Works will 
oversee the whole job. Whereas 


previously it has designed, 
engineered, built and consulted 
— virtually adjudicating its 
own work — it will now be in 
the position of acting strictly as 
consultant to the private con¬ 
tractors. 

The Contractors Federation 
mounted a campaign three 
years ago to put concerted 
pressure on the Government. 
The campaign is somewhat 
punctured by Baker Construc¬ 
tion Ltd's manager Jim Ross 
who argues that the Ministry of 


WorkB Is best equipped to 
build the dam. 

Ross argues that overseas in¬ 
terests do not need to be 
brought in to pour concrete; 
something the Ministry of 
Works has demonstrated ability 
for on the Waitaki scheme. 

Ross has been to see Young 
and put his case to the Contrac¬ 
tors Federation to no avail. He 
says the industrial problems 
will be very real if the work 
goes to private contractors. 

“It wilt be fair bait for the 


unions; the union structure 
under the Ministry of Works 
has not, to date, presented any 
problems." 

The Workers Union 
secretary on the Clyde site, Jim 
Tongue, sayB the Govern¬ 
ments's intentions are still 
unclear. He points to publicity 
given to the need for 100,000 
skilled workers and says, 
“What about us?. 

“We know Huntly was about 
to come on in April 1978 and 
there’s still no power coming 


out." He blames that delay on 
the use of private contractors. 

Tongue has 270 members on 
the site at the moment which 
he says will only increase to 
400 if private contractors come 
in. If the MOWD did the work 
hes&ys 600 to 650 members 
would have been required. 

“If the Government would 
give us the go-ahead we'd go 
ahead and build it now," says 
Tongue. The tenders, to be 
called in July, will not be.let 
until February 1981. 


II itfs argent 


hying effort ever, resulted in a 
decision that the work would 


send d 


be going to private contractors. 
PSA president David Thorpe 
said the moves to abandon the 


ministry in'major construction 
wiki was a "disastrous situa¬ 


tion , 

The FOL and Labour Party 
conftrenas, while objecting to 
the firming out of Government 
vrorki to private enterprise, did 
not come out specifically 
sgiinsr the contracting of the 
Clyde dam. 

And the Contractors Federa¬ 
tion has not replied to Thorpe’s 
intimation that industrial ac¬ 
ton will be taken on the 
Tongariro and Waitaki 
JtneiDM In protest. 

There is a feeling among con- 
inaors that any comment 



between Wellington and Christchurch 


Ban hits hard 


THE Federation of Labour’s 
?“ on . ,»wle with Chile is 
l“t»rdi$ing th c country's shlp- 
links with the whole of 

cuw\ ^ fflcr * ca » according to 
“0 Owens, chief executive of 
•“ Owens Group of com¬ 
plies. 

fj he t 9 weni Group is agent 
Fro -i L °? d Brasilaero, a 
• ""aton line which last year. 

Ijw a monthly shipping ser- 
South America for New 
«™nd exporters. 

Br ®silaero’8 last ship 
™; U P only 10 tonnes of 
rl here on Us last voyage. . 

Uvwii!^ d ^ ,8tothtacoun ' 

: ^“become less frequent if 

! make U «, n0{ enou 8h cargo to . 

Zt^jay. Tb* service 
' K? b ?S ECn ‘ Br wiJi New 
; wy and Australia. . . 

the CWie ban, 
ilij ® raslla « f0 could serve 
com, American 

Ml* trans-shipment 
T,“P aro !»o, Chile. .... 
nflarv «ub- 

SbP'/JJS Ubra > «rves 28 

,?9m out of' ; 

k ,h * port 

, 6f -South; , 

1 Blag ^ 

: V*J£- ■ ftee to ]■ilser , 


When you want to send a 
parcel or package up to 25kg 
send it FASTRAK—the rapid 
delivery system. 

Packages will be accepted at 
the Wellington or Christchurch 
Rail Parcels Office up to 5pm 
weekdays. They will be 
available for collection In 
Christchurch by 8am and In 
Wei llngton by 9am the next ■ 
morning. Delivery to 
consignees premises takes 
place later that day. 


(Packages accepted by 5pm 
Friday will not be availab e for 
collection or delivery unti 
Monday.) 

For full Information on this 
reliable service contact:— 


Rail Parcels Office 
Wellington Railway Station 
Phone 725699 ext 8127 


Rail Parcels Office 1 
Christchurch Railway Station 
Phone 794040 ext 8469 


Rate s: Bfetwceri Wellington and Chrlitdw'fph'-x . i y ) J' 

• 11 0 ? ’ ; ' ' of'- 


0.025 0.05 


of ■. ‘ . of 

0.20 0.30 


10.W : 18.15 . 24.15 



Note: These charges Include inner-city .delivery; * ’ 


The above rates wilt be increased by !• 

cm/ t*.* orHHoftnrarticles : • ;•= - 1 fsdio,T.V.,othereleotncfil or 
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jgpf The computer 
i companies that 
Iste cried "Wolf.” 


Every time you turn round, it seems, there’s 
been a computer company making loud and 
extravagant claims about its latest 
developments. 

Newer! Cheaper! Faster! More! The cries 
ring out And we’re as guilty as the other 
companies, we’d be the first to admit it Still, you 
really can’t blame us, the computer industry is 
an exciting one even if we do get a little over- 
enthusiastic about new developments. 

But then what do you say when a brand-new 
development comes along, one which justifies 
all those claims we’ve been tossing around... 
and more besides! We’ve run out of superlatives 
... and you’ve probably run out of faith. 

We've cried <f Wolf too often. 

With due humility then, we announce LINC. 
Those initials stand for ’Logic and Information 
Network Compiler’. And that’s the only jargon 
we’re going to throw at you. 

Put simply^ LINC writes its own programs. 
You tell LINC what you want and how you 
want it, LINC does the rest 

Perhaps the benefits aren’t as clear to you as 
they are to us. Let’s look at it another way. 

With LINC, you’ll slash your computer 
programming costs. No more wasted months v 
struggling with a computer language, trying to 
tell die computer your needs. That job, with 
LINC, takes only hours... and in plain English, 
at that If you don’t believe that’s a breakthrough, 


ask any programmer (by the way, that 
programmer won’t believe it can be done). 

Oh yes, another important point: LINC makes 
changes easily. So when your needs change 
(inevitably), LINC smoothly and quickly makes 
the necessary amendments. And if you don’t 
realise how important that is, ask that 
disbelieving programmer (80% of whose time 
is spent fixing out-dated programs). 

In fact, LINC is so simple to operate, you 
could write your own programs... and quite 
possibly will. After all, who knows your needs 
better than you? 

LINC is not a machine, it’s a very complex 
program that translates your plain-English 
needs into computer language ... in effect, it 
runs your computer for you. Perhaps if s only 
now, with LINC, that the real potential of 
computers can be tapped. And isii’t that what 
we’re all after? 

For further information on LINC (and the 
proof that we’re not just crying “Wolf), contact 
Brian Clark at our Wellington Office, 

Telex NZ 31137, or telephone 725-019. 
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by F«nk Thorpy 

THE Health Department n«y 

« taulBdai i«fr to tff«- 

police tbt wine regu)>- 

htl.tr part tfthp 1980 
Food uid Drug Regulations, 
which turned the illegal into 
ihe legal by allowing water to 
? added to New Zealand 
woo, was the labelling provi- 
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Wine 


Not enough staff to police regulations 


ston. Section 228E, paragraph 
5, states: “The name or 
description of the wine shown 
on the label shall not include 
any reference to a single variety 
of grape unless the wine has 
been manufactured from not 
less than 75 per cent of juice 


derived from that variety of 
grape.” 

This, in theory, precluded 
winemakers continuing with, 
say, the bad habit oflabelling a 
wine Riesling, that is, made 
from the aristocratic Riesling 
grape of Germany, when, in 


fact the wine was made from 
the Muller-Thurgau grape 
commonly known as Riesling 
Sylvaner in New Zealand. 

Health Minister George 
Gair, when announcing the 
new regulations, said they 
would be vigorously policed 


and is reported to have said that 
two extra officers would be 
posted to the Auckland district 
for that policing. 

But, according to local of¬ 
ficials, the promised two of¬ 
ficers have not as yet materialis¬ 
ed and there are now appearing 
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on various wine sellers' shelves 
1980 wines from at least six dif¬ 
ferent companies labelled 
“Riesling”. The small print on 
the labels say they are made 
from “Riesling Sylvaner” 
grapes — a clear contravention 
of Section 228E. 

Is this the thin edge of the 
wedge? 


Real estate 


Home Locators scheme upsets establishment 


by Lindsey Dawson 

A NEWLY-established 
tomweekers’ listing service has 
come under fire from the Real 
Ernie Institute president, 
Mtiv Neill. 

The company, Home 
Locators, in Anzac Avenue, 
Auckland, charges homeseekers 
$10, which gives them three 
months access to the Home 
Locator files of vacant flats and 
booses. 

Neill told NBR he felt the 
company, which was started by 
Ausualian Cliff Mearns in car¬ 
te February, may be in breach 
tf Section 22 of the Rent Ap¬ 
peal Act, which makes it an of- 
tencc for anyone to take money 
ioi offering to obtain a dwelling 
place. 

“The intention of the law is 
’hai people should not be put 
m a position where they have to 
pay for your services unless 
you are a licensed real estate 
igtm,” he said. 

Licensed agents charged the 
ftiuivoleni of one week's rent to 
'■'•rtHs only after they were 
unified, he said. 

He said he had heard several 
complaints about the set-up, 
and welfare workers had cx- 
pressed misgivings about the 
operation. 

But it's not for us to invoke 
’lie kw," Neiu said. "We can 
onl > discipline our own 
members. I feel that if the pre- 
law can't do the job it 
'tould be changed.” 

Horae Locators' managing- 
J'wor Mearns told NBR that 
wran 22 of the Act had been 
t,ci “ght to his attention "and 
solicitors are looking at it". 

‘ But if we're in breach of it 
£3* l* of other firms, 

| dln 8 the newspapers who 
money for listing proper- 
,K| * he argued. 

hJtL k** *' nc °f brochures 
would-be clients ex- 
that Home Locators is 

Ufa? ***»» an <J«- 
| xrvji^ 1 K ls merel y a listing 

ill P° guarantees at 

■ » pd explain to our clients 

lindlfi J* Up . them t0 P honc 

SMSfj “ 

igt'l: 

Bit sS,hi fbu ^ d somewher c to 
it said three monih8 > 

• !■ up 10 the 
^v-e the in? . lhemaelvea t0 

• ^ Bet ?V Ve and lhc will 

and look. 

'• fl!tl 'vervH?^ llalin B 8 on our 
Coni e in Lf y * and clicnts can 
oftice m UW i the P hon « in 

; "EfC h e m 8 Sd. PrCliminflry 
1 ^onir 8 scrvices WCf e 

^Mta^ place ^eraeas, add 
■ kalandTL^ conie 10 new 

H “ d l* Brd 

I He w s . 0 ■nch set-up here. 
: bto :i vte wen- 
: kok a . ^Hrisrchurxrh tp 

: Ua >t>t.C ,hing Home 


He said that he had had no 
complaints from clients. 

Mearns said he believed the 
service was cheap: "$30 for 
three months works out at less 
than the cost of two 
newspapers a day.” 

He said the firm had about 
80 vacant properties on its lists 
at present, and showed NBR 
files showing 511 properties 


listed and taken since he set up 
the business. This represents 
an income of at least $15,000 
since the firm opened its doors. 

Landlords who list their flats 
and houses pay no fee; they 
contact Mearns after the pro¬ 
perty has gone. 

Home Locators has a file of 
house-dwellers willing to share 


accommodation, bui Mearns 
said that not many of his clients 
were interested. "I think the 
shortage of rental accommoda¬ 
tion may be partly due to this 
reluctance to share,” he said. 

Neill told NBR that it was “a 
sad state of affairs” that when 
people had to spend years gain¬ 
ing qualifications to work as 
real estate agents, people could 


set up business to do the same 
sort of job with no qualifica¬ 
tions. Snid Mearns: "If they're 
going to go to the trouble of 
gening qualified they should do 
more to help people find 
homes.” 

He said a number of 
members of the Real Estate In¬ 
stitute have referred people to 
his firm. 


Don Caitanach. the 
Auckland deputy-manager of 
the Housing Corporation, 
which administers the Rent 
Appeal Act, told NBR the cor¬ 
poration had investigated the 
Home Locators' scheme. 

“On the information we have 
at this stage we are sjtisilcd 
that they are not in coiuruven- 
tiuii of the Rem Appeal Act.” 


Pan Am put 
the middle seat 
out of business. 






For all the times you fly on 
business. For all the times you've 
longed for just a little extra room. 

And prayed that middle seat 
would stay empty. 

We've put the middle seat out 
of business. For good. 

We call this select new section, 
Clipper® Class. 

It gives you more space. More 
comfort. More convenience. 

With the same big. roomy seats 
reserved for First Class on the 
next generation of jets. 

Now you’re never more than 
one seat away from the aisle. So 
you’ve more space to enjoy the _ 
premium Pan Am service W 

reserved for Clipper® Class Jp 

travelers. 

On all 747 flights to the fC 

USA, Britain and Europ. / 

Pan Am’s Clipper® Class. ^ 

By putting the middle seat JB 

out of business, we help you S 
get on with yours, 

■ luZTJ 1 A riw , utmost 


(Clipper 4 Class available June 16 
. on all 747 flights from 

New.Zealand.) 
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Engineering firm refuse to pay staff training levies 

hu Allan Th* nnn-n»vmem ornhlem is bv the number of employees, members of the engineering in- Levies Act and therefore the problem as the 


by Allan Parker 

SOME engineering companies 
are breaking the law by refus¬ 
ing to pay compulsory levies 
for staff training — and getting 
away with it because it would 
cost the Labour Department 
for more to enforce the 
payments. 

In some instances, companies 
are refusing to pay just $15 a 
year as their contribution 10 
Engineering Industry Training 
Board finances. 

Labour Department attempts 
to make them pBy up would in¬ 
volve a far more costly legal ac¬ 
tion through the courts. The 
department has this power 
under the 1978 Industrial 
Training Levies Act. 

As a result, the EITB has 
been forced to cut back on its 
training programme and shelve 
plans to produce training 
manuals for factory workers. 


The non-payment problem is 
also embarrassing at a time 
when the Government is trying 
to relieve a chronic shortfall of 
trained engineering workers for 
the major projects programme 
over the next decade. 

The fast-track training 
scheme — SEATS — has 
already met with considerable 
employer resistance. Refusal to 
pay minimal training levies for 
the industry compounds that 
difficulty. 

The EITB is funded both 
from industry and by the 
Government, through the 
Vocational Training Council. 
Traditionally, the Government 
grant to industry training 
boards has been about 90 per 
cent, with industry contribu¬ 
tions providing the rest. 

In the EITB case, the in¬ 
dustry levy is budgeted be¬ 
tween $5000 and $6000. In¬ 
dividual company levies are set 


by the number of employees. 

Companies employing up to 
10 people pay $15 a year, up to 
20 people $30, 50 people $75, 
100 people $100, 200 people 
$120, more than 200 people 
$125. 

The levies have recently gone 
up and some 16 per cent of the 
employers have refused to pay 
their compulsory contribution. 

Some have objected that they 
should not be classified as 


members of the engineering in¬ 
dustry. For example, boat- 
builders who use a variety of 
materials maintain they are not 
engineers. 

The EITB has suggested 
these companies apply to the 
Labour Department for an in¬ 
dustrial reclassification. 

Vocational Training Council 
secretary Bill Graham said the 
Engineering Industry Training 
Board is one of four that fail 
within the Industrial Training 


Levies Act and therefore the 
Government can enforce 
employer funding compliance. 

The other three are the ap¬ 
parel, textile and furniture in¬ 
dustries. Employers iu all four 
industries are registered under 
the Factories Act. The levies 
fall, therefore, on factory-based 
operations. 

However, the other three 
training boards do not appear 
to have the same non-payment 


problem as the eog^ 

Industry levies in ofa j* 
duBtnes are not enforceable h 
low, according to GuW 
because they are not b2 
based. r 

The VTC has been txyiu 
'Tor some time" to find aS 
m which these boards coulih 
assured of industry mpp^ 
although some receive as mud 
as 50 per cent of their 
from the industry memben. 


On-job training works out on big contract 


by Lindsey Dawson 

NEW ZEALAND’S problems 
in finding enough skilled stafT 
to carry out the “think big” 
projects planned for the next 
few years are highlighted by 
the challenge posed for Ander- 


sons Engineering Ltd, of 
Christchurch. 

Andersons, a member of the 
Ceramco group, won an $8 
million contract for work at the 
Tiwai Point aluminium 
smelter. The trouble was they 
needed 50 extra welders and 


*4 WAYS TO GET THE GREATEST EFFICIENCY FROM YOUR STORAGE S's ^ 














PALLET RACKING 

from Hamilton Perry Industries Limited 


boilermaker’s assistants to do 
the job, and there were none in 
sight. 

Andersons surveyed the 
labour market and came up 
with what they saw as the best 
solution — to gather a team of 
unemployed workers and train 
them themselves. 

“We’ve had great support 
and encouragement from the 
Labour Department and the 
unions in setting up the pro¬ 
gramme," said commercial 
manager David Band. “The 
Labour Department has found 
the men — and wc’rc very 
pleased with the calibre of the 
people they’ve sent along — 
and they’re also providing 
about 15 to 20 per cent of the 
$2500 to $3000 a man training 
costs. We also consulted the 
unions involved and they’re 
bending over backwards to 


make sure that the job mllki 
success." 

The company is employ 
the men for the durationefitt 
contract, some 15 months, ard 
has promised to do its best i* 
find further employments 
the job is over. 

It involves the sujjftil 
cathode shell assemblies- li« 
the company's biggest wana 
yet and Andersons is spudi'i 
more than $.5 million jtsrq 
up for the job, including it 
training programme and r:i 
plant and equipment. 

The training involtn 
engineering classes a to 
Christchurch Technical It- 
stitute, as well as company.: 
st ruction. 

But, says Band, it is "just:' 
easy to train them as it woulJ 
be to encourage people »«*.* 
from other companies." 
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Doubts whether SPM will work for lamb exports 


AGRICULTURE Minister 
MacIntyre will soon 
L el0 answer the agricultural 
riddle of the year -how he en¬ 
visages his supplementary 

minimum prices scheme will 
sock. 

And farmers will also want 
definite indications whether he 
favours a marketing commis¬ 
sion that could take the in¬ 
dustry along the road to total, 

compulsory acquisition. 
MacIntyre surprised farmers, 
Getting companies and meat 
exporters when he announced 
the Government's SMP 
scheme earlier this year at 
prices for lamb that seemed 
juigering. 

The SMP Tor a PM lamb will 
be 145 cents a kilogram for the 
1931/82 season, which starts on 
October 1. At the time of the 
announcement, the schedule 
price was only 110 cents, but it 
hit risen a further 5 cents. 
Optimistic prices were also 
announced for mutton, cow 
b«f, bull beef and prime beef, 
although these prices are not 
causing the same concern as 
limb. 

MacIntyre saw the high 
prices as a spur to greater pro¬ 
duction, and at face value, that 
seems a reasonable argument. 
Bui he has been noticeably 
short of explanations since, and 
both the forming and the meat 
industries want to hear soon 
luil how he thinks his SMP 
scheme will work in relation to 
limb. 

Most observers in the in¬ 


dustries simply do not believe 
that the higher prices will be 
reached on the open market. 

Market returns will have to 
increase Bbour 20 per cent be¬ 
tween now and the start of the 
season, less than five months 
away. Once the effects of infla¬ 
tion on the cost of the freezing 
industry are taken into account, 
the optimism of the Govern¬ 
ment seems even more misplac¬ 
ed. 

Currency is another impor¬ 
tant question. Even though the 
New Zealand dollar has been 
slowly devaluing, the value of 
the British pound has also been 
dropping, and that makes the 
situation even more impossible. 

Will the Government simply 
devalue? That has been denied 
by Government spokesmen 
who would not want anybody 
to have advance knowledge of 
such a move. 

All these factors are leading 
many to believe that the 
Government simply intends to 
directly subsidise the farmer by 
meeting the difference between 
what the schedule is and SMP. 

Devaluation would solve the 
Government’s problem only 
temporarily, anyway. Once im¬ 
ported costs on the farm started 
to rise because of such a move, 
probably four or five months 
later, any advantages would be 
overcome. 

But direct subsidisation will 
also cause problems, particular¬ 
ly as the Meat Board and the 
Government are battling to 
persuade the United States not 


to impose duties on lamb 
because our exports to that 
country are heavily subsidised 
— at least according to the 
United Stales National 
Woolgrowers’ Association’s 
claims. 

The association has filed a 
petition with the United States 
Commerce Department seek¬ 
ing punitive duties on New 
Zealand and Australian lamb 
imports which it says are heavi¬ 
ly subsidised both by export in¬ 
centives and agricultural sub¬ 
sidies. 

The department, significant¬ 
ly, has already ruled that New 
Zealand’s exports are unfair, 
but this country can still avoid 
duties if it CBn prove to the 
department’s satisfaction that 
the imports are not harmful to 
the local industry. 

New Zealand is basing its 
case on showing how much 


money it spent on promotion 
within the United States, and 
how this must have strengthen¬ 
ed the American lamb market 
at a time when domestic stock 
numbers have dwindled 
drastically. 

This country is trying hard 
to gain the right to an "injury” 
test, a right it does not have 
because the Government refus¬ 
ed to sign a Gatt code on sub¬ 
sidies which outlaws export 
incentives on manufactured ex¬ 
ports. 

Undoubtedly, this country 
will be in an even weaker posi¬ 
tion if there is direct subsidisa¬ 
tion of farmers' incomes 
through lamb kills. 

It also raises the interesting 
questions of who will own the 
meat and how it will be 
marketed. 

Will the Government simply 
pay out to freezing companies 


the difference? That would 
mean there would be simply no 
incentive to lid the schedule at 
all, regardless of market fac¬ 
tors? 

Or will the Government buy 
the meat outright from the 
companies and market it itself? 
NBR (March 30) reported how 
the Meat Board was thinking of 
setting up a meat marketing 
commission to handle certain 
markets — a move that some in 
the industry saw as the thin 
edge of the wedge for total ac¬ 
quisition. 

Board chairman Adam Begg 
has since denied the board has 
any such intentions, and has 
reaffirmed the board's faith in 
the traditional free market 
system and meat exporters. 

The Government might have 
different ideas, however, 
although it is doubtful thnt 
such an organisation could be 


successfully established in less 
than five months. 

Moreover, the commission 
envisaged by the board seems 
aimed at Middle East and 
African markets where buyers 
insist on dealing with govern¬ 
ment or semi-government agen¬ 
cies. And even the board would 
be aware that it would have to 
fully explain its ideas to 
farmers before it started im¬ 
plementing them. 

However, the saddest part of 
the SMP scheme is that it is on¬ 
ly a short-term answer. It will 
lifl farmers' incomes next year, 
but it will not control costs 
either on the farm or to and at 
the market place. 

It will also call for a great in¬ 
jection of taxpayers’ money — a 
dose the Government will be 
called on to repeat if it is not to 
boost confidence one year and 
lower it the next. 
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Rover. Europe* most highly prized 
car. A pure example of the . 
automotive art, an Investment in 
precious metal. Winner of the 
European Car of the Year Award, 
Don Safely Award, Style Auto 
Award, A A Gold Medal. 


Rover3500 A ulomatk and2600 Automatic or 
S*peed Manual A valbbie in a selection of 
. ■ colours. See your Rover dealer. 
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Bold New’SI 

" jp 


Distinctive styling break? 
av^firoththelo^-alike 
sameness of competitors 

One look tells you 1981 
Corona is all-new. Sleek, 
sharply sloping chiselled nose 


strong black bumpers 
Corona is a 
strong-looking 
big car with 
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New 
colour 
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TOYOTA. 


distinctive styling that breaks away 
from the look-alike sameness of its 
competitors. This is enduring style 
— classic, strong, individual. 

Fabulous T Series engine- 
3T ISOOcc and 2T l600cc. 
Superior reliahility- 
sensational economy 

Under the sleek bonnet is 
Toyota’s incredible T series engine. 
3T in the Corona XT and 2T in the 
Corona XR. The T series combines 
outstanding reliability with excellent 
economy (3T 1800cc proved to 
return up to 7.2 litres per 100km— 
38mpg). 


Much more spack^ 
inside-back seat room 
vasdyin^irovecl 

One drive 

will convince P 

you more 9 /Mb 

travelling space 

than any other |aHKf 
carinitsdass. |J| 

particulaiy noticeable in the 
rear seat. Now re-located and 
re-designed it gives outstanding 
roominess. 


See the latest 
colour co-ordinated 
Corona now. Its fresh new colours 
inside and out, add a distinctive 
touch of class to Corona’s brilliant 
new design. 

New full-cloth seating. 
Newdash layout. 

The 1981 Corona has 
all-new instrumentation too—a 
completely new dash layout. The 
front and rear seats now give you 
the luxury look and comfort of 
full-cloth facings. 

It’s bolder—it’s bigger -- 
it’s all new for 1981. Test drive 1™1 
Corona at your Toyota Dealer 
now. 

Current Prices 


•> • »i\- • i,. .. J 


XR Sedan $10,990.. ^ 

XT Sedan $11,690. Auto jlWgf 

XTStationwagon $12,590. Auto $13/^* 
Liftback $13,490. Auto $14,090. 

Prices and Specification subject to change wto** ^ 


TOYOTA Ahead in the 80 ’s. 
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Targets must be set for urban operators 


by Bob Stott 

URBAN transport is being 
d/ivtn blindly. 

World-wide experience 
ihowi that urban transport's 
customers either cannot or will 
not pay fares high enough to 
bkm running costs, let alone to 
generate surpluses. Bur lack of 
profits is no excuse for failing 
[o define objectives. 

Pm, urban transport must 
show that it produces 
something concrete - rides 
rnihin and to and from urban 
areas. Not as tangible as bars of 
soap, these rides nonetheless 
are the products of operators 
who run buses and trains, 
ihicit cost money to produce 
and which are sold to 
customers for cash. 

The effects of ticket sales are 
alio tangible and — because the 
sale of rides is generally un¬ 
profitable — must be con- 
lidered if operators are to set 
definite aims and objectives. 
These are the targets set by 
the RATP (Paris Autonomous 
Transport Authority) for 1990; 

t To save 60 million hours of 
(ravelling time a year; 

• To “rescue” 500 km of road 
space, equivalent to 35,000 
[urited cars, by persuading car 
owners to leave their vehicles at 
home; 

• To save 200,000 cubic 
metres (sic) of fuel per annum; 

• To reduce general pollution 
significantly; 

• To achieve a considerable 
improvement in the number of 
people who can get to work in 
15 minutes. 

Parisian transport planners 
Mieve the city's population 
Fow from 9.9 million to 
105 million by 1990, that there 
will be i population fall in the 
‘ nnw dty and a significant 
growth in the suburbs. Arising 
»om this will be an increased 
•kniaiid for orbital (suburb to 
wbiirb) trip, and an increase in 
mt-pcak travel. 

^ke* trends can be expected 
u *Pply in New Zealand cities 
experience suburban 

ii d ^ nncr decline, 
rite RATP targets are tangi- 
. / i f^sport men in Paris can 
rj e ir dtey are running an ef- 
'KDve operation. If the rate at 
h Peking buildings are 
lnic jed in the inner city is 
M , Df ’’ ,l \ cn RATP is working. 

Li- Sa rr 5 decline * ^TP is 
. kui g If commuters are get- 
dJL f. work “ore quickly, 
W is working, 
f becomes easier to assess 


the heneflts of urban transport 
and to see how those benefits 
equate with costs. If com¬ 
muters' time is worth anything, 
and if that time is being saved, 
then there is a net benefit in 
return for money spent on ur¬ 
ban transport. If inner-city land 
is being used for something 
more productive than car park¬ 
ing, then there is a net benefit... 
and so on. 

But calculating benefits 
gained in return for money 
spent on urban transport does 
not solve the problem of who is 
to pay the cost of urban 
transport. In Paris, 60 per cent 
of capital cost is met from state 
and regional funds. The 
balance comes from loans. 

Operating costs are another 
matter. The Parisian commuter 
meets only 38 per cent of 
operating costs, but planned 
fare increases will boost that 
share to 44 per cent by 1984. 

The second source is the 
recovery of loss of receipts 
through concession fares. Such 
fares are bought by regular 
commuters, and the RATP 
levies all employers in the 
region to meet the cost on the 
grounds that concession fares 
enable an employer to tap a 
much larger labour market than 
would otherwise be the case — 
he benefits, so he pays. 

The third source is the 
recovery of concession fares 
allowed to large families, the 
handicapped and the aged. The 
money is recouped from social 
security funds. 

Finally, there is what the 
French call the compensating 
indemnity. Obviously there is a 
gap between a fare level which 
would produce profits and the 
actual fare level which is set 
“according to the public in¬ 
terest". This gap is covered by 
the compensating indemnity, 
70 per cent paid by the state 
and 30 per cent by the regional 
authorities. 

In Wellington, the only New 
Zealand city with buses, trains, 
and an almost European level 
of public transport use, rail 
fares meet 46 per cent of 
operating costs (1978 figures) 
while city bus fares cover 55 
per cent. Compare thar with 
Paris's 38 per cent for both 
buses and trains, and the 
RATP’s 1984 target of 44 per 
cent. Note, too, that the buses 
get 13.2 per cent of 
Wellington's total rates take 
(compared with 15 per cent 
spent on parks and reserves, for 
example). 

New Zealand's Urban 


Transport Bill is an attempt to 
look at transport regionally, so 
that the cost of urban transport 
is shared to a greater extent by 
metropolitan areas rather than 
by the few local bodies in those 
areas which provide transport. 

It is also an attempt to better 
co-ordinate transport operators 
(typically, local authority buses 
and the Government’s rail and 
bus services). 

But the new urban transport 
authorities won’t have set aims, 
objects and targets without 
which their operators will be 
unable to judge their perfor¬ 
mance. 

The year's-end financial 
result of a local body bus opera¬ 
tion adds up to “we lost no 
more than we expected”, but 
does nothing for the self-esteem 
of the transport managers or 
staff, and nothing for the 
transport operation's image. 

Judging the true worth of an 
urban transport operation re¬ 
quires answers to: “What 
would be the cost to the city if 
the buses stopped? What would 
be the cost of the alternative of 
no public transport at all?” 

The cost would be high. 
Many suburban dwellers 
would find that the increased 
traffic congestion and high 
costs of car commuting were in¬ 
tolerable. They would leave if 
they could and mid-city 
employers would find it harder 
to get staff. There would be 
demands for more roads to the 
central city and more parking 
spaces. Land taken for motor¬ 
ways is lost forever as a rateable 
asset, so rates would rise as 
more land went under concrete. I 
The cost probably would be 1 
higher than the cost of per¬ 
sisting with public transport, 
but it would be diiTicult to 
calculate. 

Rather than embark on a 
theoretical exercise to find what 
would happen if there were no 
public transport, it would be 
better to set targets as in Paris. 
Then the success of the city 
transport manager who increas¬ 
ed sales (attracted more 
passengers) would be obvious. 

Currently, the only way a 
transport manager can be 
regarded as effective is to 
reduce expenditure, even if that 
results in fewer sales, which 
makes a mockery of the reason 
for the existence of urban 
transport services. 

The quality of urban 
transport management in New 
Zealand seems up to world 
standards. The fare levels, too, 
recover a higher portion of 
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Wellington's “big reds'* . .. a lack of direction? 

operating costs than many higher percentage of seated tamable 1 

overseas operations. Safety commuters) than in most our urbs 

standards and comfort levels developed countries. what the 

are high — New Zealand has a All that's lacking is an at- achieve. 


tamable target ... we must tell 
our urban transport operators 
what they should be iryiug io 


If you wear a marketing hat 

GET 

AHEAD! 

Developments in Marketing 
_ Two, 3 day Seminars__ 


How’d you like 
a free weekend 
in Christchurch? 

Ate you .i souelary whose boss mokes regular trips io 
GuisiilH.in.hf lust book him into eithoi the Avon Motor 
Lodge or the Avon Park Hotel for a toiaf of 6 nights over the 
period May. lune. July. In return we'll give you a free 
weekends accommodation at either of our hotels at any 
time you choose (subject to availability). 

Your boss will like staying with us. The food's great, the 
accommodation first-class, and prices reasonable. 

Bosses please note: If you haven't a secretary and do your 
own hookings, the offer 
applies to you too! 

Reservations through Flag / * 

Inns, Freellne or jV*V^gV.r»VtV> 

Telex direct 
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W martiHiiw Stmlnw Content, 

SoMtons ara deilgnM 

Wju,. n '«acuthfaa lo explore and report 

l Mil, ik. . UPW latest 
•twyaEbMlo davatopmanla In 

SKaSSW - JjarMung managemant 

cnlJS!. wonwnops, taaluiaa 
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For years, the doctor’s waiting room 
and Reader’s Digest have been 
synonymous. 

While it is gratifying to think that we 
have given relief to countless anxious 
and ailing citizens, our image to the fit 
and healthy people in business and 
advertising may have been negatively 
affected. 

With this in mind we undertook 
a survey to determine the truth. 

Our researcher called at 21 doctors’ 


rooms.Women’s magazines were waiting 
patiently in I9 alongside newsweeklies* 
in 17. The Digest was only in 8 or 38% 
of waiting rooms. 

Apart from establishing that the 
majority of The Digest’s 880,000 
readership* does not come from the 
indisposed, drawing conclusions from 
this startling survey is clearly difficult, 

Perhaps a little check up of the 
women’s and newsweekly magazines 
recent performance in New Zealand 
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might be useful. From a purely medical 
point of view of course they have been 
showing some curious symptoms. 

Fluctuating and conflicting reader- 
-ships along with ailing circulations 
over the past three years are 
enough to make even the most placid of 
media executive’s blood pressure go up. 

The Reader’s Digest on the other 
hand is in the peak of condition. 

A consistently growing circulation and 
readership, both unaffected by cover 


price rises and an advertising volume 
that has doubled in under two years. 

A vital, buoyant magazine with no 
signs of fatigue or neurosis. 

In total a healthy picture which can 
give confidence to client and agency 
alike. Particularly when considering 
that before an f-.V-, 

advertisment can 
do well, so must 
the medium it is 

placed in. i;v 
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JUNE 1981. 
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IT WILL SERVE AUSTRALIA 

SINGAPORE, ILSJL 


Fly the flag 

The Pacific’s Number One 
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Anger at 
XV rules 

by Lindsey Dawson 

SOHB advertisers and ad agen¬ 
da are angry about new rules 
fcr booking advertising which 
bare been imposed by Televi¬ 
ew New Zealand. 

Advertisers now have to book 
BQI rolling basis 12 months 
ihtai. If they cancel within 10 
web of the booked time, they 
oust pay cancellation fees. 

Before the new rules were in¬ 
troduced last month, cancella¬ 
tion fees were payable only if 
ids were pulled out within six 
vttks of the allotted screening 
limes. 

"I think that the problems 
ihidi TVNZ is trying to avoid 
will only be compounded by 
the new system," said Ray 
O'Connor, group product 
onager of Johnson’s Wax, 
whose TV advertising budget 
hr the the coming year totals 
mre than $1 million. 

The long lead-time and the 
inflexibilities of the booking 
iyjittn would lead to problems, 
said O’Connor. 

“No company is going to put 
up a million dollars in the hope 
dm everything will be right. 

“We are a multi-product 
manufacturer so at least if 
something goes wrong we can 
switch to another line to adver¬ 
tise. But what if you’re going to 
produce a new car and the 
whole thing gets held up 
because of a strike in England 
or somewhere, and you have to 
cancel your advertising late? 

“I think these new rules will 
had to people keeping their 
money very close and looking 
ure/uMy si alternatives. The 
newspapers could do very well 
out of it. 

“It will be extremely difficult 
to plan advertising 12 months 
ihod when we won’t know for 
sure what programmes our ads 
will be placed around. We are 
told that a certain time slot will 
* * situation comedy or a 
{wIkc drama, but we won’t 
«ww whether it will beahigh- 
'itrng or low-rating show.” 

0 Connor said that manufac- 
l ? en wre already examining 
Jwnatiyes to television. 

Everyone I know is looking 
at other media,” he 

: X IL adwtisin 8 » getting 
i 1 “* the oil situation. 

** ywrs ago the alter* 
wives to oil were too expen- 

w ^ C0D!ider » but now we’re 
“WDg atall sorts of different 

advert tsing gets 
difficult the same thing 
d well happen in the 
®uk«ing field." 

direc,or of sales and 

m'S £ lchflrd Strange 
r™ the new moves were 
to "smooth out the 
SrJp P ! ra, T with *** intcn- 

bencf «ing the adver- 

Pbt r ? U * ly L we flcce P ted ap- 
^twns at the end of the year 

?*■“■»** TV ttaaTbr 
and we w °uld 
tl “ process of 
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t& *ee where 


availabilities lie. There are a 
number of advertisers who do 
not necessarily find it possible 
to book a long time in advance 
and cancellations will give 
them the opportunity for 
shorter-term booking.” 

NBR understands that the 
corporation has had trouble 
with agencies “shadow- 
booking” — that is, booking 
more time then they necessarily 
need and then cancelling just 
early enough to avoid paying a 
cancellation fee, but too late for 
the time to be taken up by 
another advertiser. 

The new 10-week space 
might allow more last-minute 
juggling. 

But other advertisers believe 
that if people get the idea that 
more late-booking oppor¬ 
tunities will be available, they 
will put off booking at all until 
the last 70 days — and if they 
can’t get in will switch to print 
advertising. 

Agencies don’t wish to 
“queer their pitch" with 
TVNZ and generally don’t 
wish to be quoted. But some 
have expressed anger at 
TVNZ’s attitude. 

“We provide their bread and 
butter and there’s nothing we 
can do about this situation. We 
just have to like it or tump it,” 
said one account executive. 

"All I can say is roll on Chan¬ 
nel Three so that we can get 
some competitive element into 
this." 

The price of making a sales 
pilch on TV is also concerning 
advertisers. A 30-second slot in 
the 6.30 news is now $2340. 
Next to a prime lime evening 
show like The Sullivans, it is 
$1940. 

Some ad agencies have com- ' 
plained to TVNZ and to "the 
four AY\ the Accredited 
Advertising Agencies Associa¬ 
tion. 

President Jim Belich told 
NBR that the Four A’s had 
discussed the new rules with 
TVNZ. “Our executive is sen¬ 
sitive to the problems that some 
members have as a result of the 
changes,” he said. "It has rais¬ 
ed various issues with TVNZ 
and will continue to do so. In 
the course of discussion and 
after hearing explanation of 
reasons, the Four A’s has had 
no option but to accept the 
decisions made by TVNZ," he 
said. 

He said that in some ways the 
new system looked better than 
last year’s "when we were 
queuing up at the computer.” 

ANZA (the New Zealand 
Advertisers’ Association) had 
also agreed that it “will see how 
it works out," said Belich. 


authors. While I was in New 
York earlier this month: 

• The New York Tima car¬ 
ried the eulogy of Enzed by 
James Reston. 

• The New York Times* Book 
Review lead stoiy was about a 
biography of New Zealand 
words wizard Eric Partridge 
and mentioned that his suc¬ 
cessor as king collector of 
“cliches, neologisms and nonce 
words" is yet another Kiwi, 
Robert Burchfield. 

• The recently issued paper¬ 
back edition of the much- 
admired book, The Return of 
Eva Peron , by V S Nalpaul, 
carried the following gratuitous 
comment: “Argentina is a sim¬ 
ple materialist society, a simple 
colonial society in the most 
rapacious and decadent phase 
of imperialism. It has diminish¬ 
ed and stultified the men whom 
it attracted by the promise of 
ease and to whom it offered no 
other ideals and no new idea of 
human aasociation. New 
Zealand, equally colonial, also 
with a past of native disposses¬ 


sion, but founded at an earlier 
imperial period and on dif¬ 
ferent principles, has had a dif¬ 
ferent history. It has made 
some contribution to the world; 
more gifted men and women 
have come from its population 
of three million than from the 
twenty-three millions of Argen¬ 
tines." 

Expatriate Kiwis say that was 
a good week, but agree that 
similar small plugs for the 
homeland are not all that rare. 


New man at 
O and M 

by Lindsey Dawson 

THE cost of producing adver¬ 
tising in New Zealand is “a- 
larming" says Ogilvy and 
Mather’s new chairman and 
chief executive officer Mike 
Robinson. 

Newly arrived from O and M 
Australia, Robinson says that 


in many cases ads can be pro¬ 
duced in Australia at two-thirds 
or even half the cost of the New 
Zealand equivalent, 

“For one of our Perth retail 
clients we produced seven 
15-second taped commercials 
in one day's shoot for a total 
cost to the client of $3500,” he 
said. “I suspect that the New 
Zealand cost would be much 
higher than that.” 

Robinson replaces Ken 
Brady at O and M, who has 
become chief executive of a 
new chain of agencies, called 
Meridian, in South-east Asia. 
The chain is owned by O and 
M but has been set up on a 
competitive basis and will 
allow the group to take on 
business which would 
previously have been of con¬ 
flicting interest. 

Robinson comes from South 
Africa, but has worked all over 
the world. 

O and M in New Zealand has 
an impressive client list, in¬ 
cluding the Mazda Corpora¬ 
tion, P & O, Unilever, the BNZ 
and Shell and “very healthy 
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billings to the order of $8 
million. 

“But we would like to do bet¬ 
ter,” Robinson said. “We have 
been in something of a trough 
period, but all the signs arc in¬ 
dicating that it is now over.” 

He would like to increase the 
agency's PR activities, and 
hopes to generate more push 
Into retail, recruitment, rural 
and direct response advertising. 

Direct response was an in¬ 
creasingly successful form of 
reaching specific markets, said 
Robinson. “One ad, which ap¬ 
peared only twice in the na¬ 
tional press, resulted in sales of 
$125,000 for the Jaggard coin 
company.” 

Robinson has been puzzled 
by newspaper regulations 
regarding retail and recruit¬ 
ment advertising in New 
Zealand, which bar agencies 
from getting commission. 

“I find it outmoded by world 
standards,’’ he said. "Agencies 
which are prepared to develop 
their skills in these areas have 
every right to be rewarded for 
their efforts.” 
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Investment 

plug 

by Gordon McLauchlan 

A SPECIAL section in the 
American magazine, Nation's 
Business, next month will tout 
the virtues of New Zealand as 
an investment venue for 
American companies, accord¬ 
ing to the Auckland president 
of the American Chambers of 
Commerce in New Zealand 
(Amcham), Paul Norling. 

Norling said Amcham “has 
been instrumental in arranging 
for the special section" in what 
he says Is the world’s biggest 
business magazine “with a cir¬ 
culation of 1.3 million of 
America's business leaders" 
which ia “450,000 more than 
Business Week, the second 
largest"., . . . 

The Image of New Zealand 
in the' United States aeenis to 
be getting continual subliminal, 
polishing from.small, plfec^ . 0 F- 
godd ..news ■ frdpp -. prestigious 


^ mm \; 

Radio 2XS — the new way to reach 
220,000 regional consumers 

You ’ll have heard about our new private radio station has ed in 
Palmerston North. But, maybe you didn’t realise that our coverage is 
much, much more than Palmerston North City or even the 
Manawatu. ' 

With our frequency—828—and our 2000 watt transmitter-we can 
deliver for you a slice of New Zealand that no other medium can 
offer. From Stratford in the North to Waipawa in the East and Otaki 
in the South, we’ll be beaming good-time regional radio. From our 
first broadcast on 29th May we'll be offering you a new regional 
advertising and marketing opportunity — a potential market of 
220,000 consumers. 

IVvo-thirds of the people in our region are under 40 and that's where 
we’ll be directing our message. Tb the free-spending younger market. . 

Make sure we’re on your schedule 

. Make sure we’re on your schedule phone or write now, to our Sales 

Manager, Brian Veale, PO Box 446, Telephone 84-069, Palmerston . 

North, for a Station Profile and Prospectus. 

RADIO 2XS • RESULTS 2XS 

ON ARMAY 29t)i 8:28am 

• H • ;■?#*■/* Agency Sales 

\JU /■• ■ . Aiickland—Creative Media Services Lid,Tcl 796-662 .. '■ .. 

' ^ c ^ngtan—Admcdla Services Ltd, Tftl 857-504/843-642 
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South Pacific 


NZ’s $6 million Fiji investment — what went wrong 


by Warren Berryman 

THE Ministry of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs and the Forest Service 
ploughed $6 million into the 
Fiji Pine Commission on the 
assumption that a New Zealand 
company would be involved in 
the harvest and production of 
the resulting wood. 

But British-owned BP South¬ 
west Pacific has beaten New 
Zealand companies to the con- 
tract. 

Foreign aid designed to help 
the native Fijians resulted in a 
"disastrous alienation" of the 
Fijians from the Pine Commis¬ 
sion and from New Zealand aid 
people. 

Geoff Fischer, former 
manager of the Pine Commis¬ 
sion’s information services sec¬ 
tion, returned to New Zealand 
recently with some answers as 
to what went wrong. 

“The Forest Service, with a 
powerful de facto influence on 
the commission’s affairs (the 
general manager of the com¬ 
mission is a Forest Service of¬ 
ficer and another Forest Ser¬ 
vice officer sits on the board) 
must accept some responsibili¬ 
ty for the disastrous alienation 
of the very people whom the 
scheme was designed to help," 
Fischer said. 

"What went wrong? The 
answer is simple: a failure on 
the human relations level. 

"Aid officials were either 
oblivious to or unable to 
remedy the increasing disen¬ 
chantment und frusi ration felt 
by landowners and local 
salaried staff of the commis¬ 
sion. 

“Aid projects are always 
fraught with peril for both the 
donor, and recipient. For a 
start, aid officers are generally 
very highly paid by local stand¬ 
ards, come to expect high living 
standards, membership of ex¬ 
clusive dubs, domestic ser¬ 
vants, and in short, all the 
paraphernalia of colonialism. 

“Colonial attitudes in¬ 
evitably creep in, and are used 
to justify the glaring discrepan¬ 
cies in income between ex¬ 
patriates and locals. 

"Local talent tends to be 
undervalued while expatriates 
in key roles land most of the 
professionally challenging, and 
thence career developing, 
assignments. 

"Sometimes, too, personnel 
who due to incompetence or 
other factors are an embarrass¬ 
ment in their own country, are 
conveniently shipped off to an 
overseas aid project, where 
they manage to effect extraor¬ 
dinary levels of damage. 

"On lop of all this there is 
the ever-present potential for 
culture clash. Ironically, in Fiji 
this most often takes the form 
or conflict between the tradi¬ 
tional Christianity of the Fijian 
village and the atheistic 
materialism of European ex¬ 
patriates — a neat inversion of 
the ) 9ih century situation. 

"By failing to note signs of 
frustration and resentment 
among locals and by retaining 
the services of colonialists of 
the old school in key positions, 
Fiji pine management allowed 
dissension to grow unchecked. 

"Enter American Paul Sand- 
blom. His tactics were hardly 
subtle. A vigorous ftesrts-and- 
minds campaign concentrating 
on the Fijian attachment to his 
village and his Christian faith 
won Sandbiom solid support 
for his proposal to develop iow- 
capital-input village-oriented 
utilisation of the forestB." 

"The rest,” said Fischer, “is 
history.*' 

The Pine Commission! a 
statutory body since 1976 , 


LAST week NBR reported how s major New Zealand foreign aid project — a Fiji pine-planting pro¬ 
gramme - turned sour when British Interests, after American intervention, won the contract con¬ 
fidently earmarked for New Zealand companies, to process the wood. This article backgrounds the 
project. 


started as a Government- 
assisted programme to plant 
pinus caribaea in 1972. 

The pines, native of Central 
America, were introduced on 
worthless eroded grasslands on 
the western side of Viti Levu — 
Fiji’s main island. 

New Zealand foreign aid in 


unproductive grasslands owned 
by Fijian mataqali, the tradi¬ 
tional land-owning groups, by 
villagers working for the Fiji 
Pine Commission. 

The mataqali were given land 
rent and a share in (he profits at 
harvest time. 

Optimistic predictions put 


single industry in the country.” 

Harvest time brought foreign 
interests in to bid for the wood 
and rapidly ended the era of 
stable relationships between 
the Pine Commission and the 
Fijian landowners. 

Last year, the commission ex¬ 
ported its first wood — about 


tion) operation which would 
employ about 2700 workers. 

The Pine Commission and 
its New Zealand Forest Service 
advisers were all set to give the 
deal to Shell-NZFP. 

But an American company, 
Paul Sandblom’s United 
Marketing Corporation, pro¬ 
posed a $F2.9 million sawlog, 
pulpwood, sownwood, wood- 
chip and furniture package to 
employ about 750 workers by 
1992. 

United Marketing’s propos- 


When you stand for excellence you don’t compromise 


In New Zealand, Mercedes-Benz is represented by 

Cable-Price Corporation Limited 




the form of money and Forest 
Service expertise has been 
ploughed Into the scheme since 
1972, Total foreign aid to date 
has been about $6 million. 

A further $3 million in aid 
was expected over the next few 
years. _ 

The Fiji Government in¬ 
vested about $20 million in the 
scheme. Finance was provided 
by the British Commonwealth 
Development Corporation. 

Politically, the Fiji pine 
scheme had many advantages. 

Fijian Indians, brought to the 
islands by the British as inden¬ 
tured labour, have taken over 
most of Fiji’s commercial life, 
creating a huge socio-economic 
gulf betweeh themselves and 
the Indigenous Fijians. 

Indiana are the dominant 
group in Fiji’s largest industry, 
,sugar. 

• Pine-growing was the in¬ 
digenous Fijians' answer to 
sugar. Pines were planted on 


the eventual yield at more than 
50,000 hectares of pines and 
about one million cubic metres 
of wood a year. 

Now there are about 30,000 
hectares planted. 

For the next few years, the 
yield should be between 20,000 
and 30,000 cubic metres a year, 
building up to 200,000 cubic 
metres by 1985 — unless the 
Pine Commission is tempted to 
cut Immature trees for an early 
p return on investment. 

According to a 1977 Ministry 
of Information handout: "The 
Government’s, over-riding con¬ 
cern in establishing the in¬ 
dustry is to link itself as part-; 
ners with the Fijian landowners 
... Landowners have indicated 
that a long-term stable, relation¬ 
ship should result between 
them and the Fiji Pine Com- 
. mission ... Harvesting of pine 
will begin in 1981... by; 1983 
a large .industrial complex' will 
be flourishing. . . . Harvesting 
pine will be the third-largest 


15,000 cubic metres — to 
Japan. This unprofitable exer¬ 
cise showed up unforeseen 
costs resulting from a lack of 
local infrastructure to handle 
the crop. 

Poor roads, untrained labour, 
inadequate port facilities, insuf-' 
fleient trucking fleets, and a 
lack of specialist services nob¬ 
bled the export effort. The 
wood was eventually loaded on 
to the ships with forklift trucks. 

The Fiji Pine Commission 
called for proposals. BP South¬ 
west Pacific proposed a $F27 
million sawlog, sawn timber, 
and fibreboard project to 
employ about 700 workers. 

Rotorua forestry company M 
K Hunt Foundation Ltd pro¬ 
posed a $F133 million pine and 
bagasse pulp — fine and coated 
paper project to employ about 
720, 

Shell Fiji qhd NZ Forest 
products proposed a $F115 
million sawn timber and Wood' 
chips (For electricity generd- 


lr hC Th?n if 1 r 0n8 “ 

■ Then the fouadaiioo 

Jimmy Stew,,. V«5 

rebellion, which failed J 

landed Stevens with tn it 

years’ jail sentence. 

The New Zealand 1W 

Service, the Fiji GovernuM 

Fiji Pine Commission Moot 

management and their Ce* 

dian advisers, were all opposed 

to United Marketing phrinj 

any role in Fiji pine. Ttya 

favoured the Shell-NZFP p» 

posal. 

The Fijian landoffum, 
represented by four out of H 
Beats on the Pine Commaua 
board, backed United 
Marketing. 

When the Fiji Pine Comma 
sion appeared poised to had 
the deal over to Shdl-NZFP, 
the Fijian landowners (evohei 
They blockaded the foreaad 
brought the operation to i 
standstill. 

The Fiji Government udit 
Pine Commission reacttdni! 
ly and harshly. 

The Government kept <u 
United Marketing presided, 
Sandbiom, by denying him u 
entry visa on the grounds N 
had been convicted and jiilei 
by a Texas court in 1965 of a 
$30 million securities fried 
(known to Americans x & 
Ponzi game). 

Sandbiom charged the fo 
Government with petal c 
terfcrence, which the Gowtt- 
ment denied. 

Sandbiom appointed Fiji* 
only independent MP. La 
Osca Gavidi. as his compel 
liaison officer. The yoonf F.- 
jian chief has a forestry dca^ 
and is the Fijian fandovnin 
representative on the borJc 
the Fiji Pine Commission 
He was ordered «ii *. 
Vanuatu in 1976 btauu ■» 
alleged links with the 
Stevens seccessionisi nv -" 1 

mem ’ .. , w 

The four Fijian landostc 

representatives on die ly' 

Commission board boycottcJ 

board meeting, deraandinf 

written statement hob 

Government that thereby 

be no political inierfo® 3 

with the commission. 

The Pine Commm 
swung its supports® 
NZFP to BP, «*“**“5 
to do n final feasi 
the end use of the P 1 *- 
But Gavidi and hi 
owners continued to ^ 
the forests in support® 
Marketing. 

Three weeks ago, ^ 
tint 
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National Library gets computer cataloguing go-ahead 


by Stephen Bell 
THE National Library - 

even a recent go-ahead to put a 

building over its present hole in 
iht ground opposite Parliament 
gainings - will also be able, 

a tong last, to exploit computer 
poffer in maintaining its 

catalogues. 

Education Munster Merv 
Wellington has announced 
final Government clearance ior 
the library to install $600,000 
(0r th of computer software 
jii terminals, to automate the 
management of its two million 
catalogue records. 

Full implementation is likely 


to take about three years. 

Until now, the National 
Library’s catalogues have been 
maintained on a card system, 
with the exception of its list of 
serials (periodicals), which has 
been handled by the Govern¬ 
ment’s Pipitea computer centre 
since 1979. 

Bur this was merely a 
straightforward list, without 
the complex searching 
capabilities and comprehensive 
bibliographical information 
which will be provided on the 
new complete catalogue 
system. 

The system will initially be 



used by National Library siafT 
only, but has potential as the 
centre of a network of com¬ 
puter terminals allowing 
libraries around the country to 
pull ofT information. 

This would ease the work of 
provincial libraries in maintain¬ 
ing their own catalogues, and 
will greatly speed up the search 
around the country for an in¬ 
dividual book or periodical. 

While previously this would 
have been a matter for library- 
to-library postal communica¬ 
tion, the National Library 
database will ultimately be a 
"union catalogue" of holdings 
at all libraries throughout the 
country, requiring only one 
centra) reference. 

But any network extension 
will require further authorisa¬ 
tion, unlikely to be given until 
the present system has settled 
in. 

Some libraries around the 


computers and comfort. 


Furniture — with an eye 
on VDU convenience 


in 


FURNITURE company Nova 
Imtfiors is launching an attack 
Jn to "office of the future", 
to *pcarhead is whnt the com¬ 
ply claims as the first New 
Zealand-produced piece of 
wMture specifically designed 
w visual display units. 
Ergonomics, the science of 
correct design of equipment for 
™*comfort and efficiency of 
0 P*rator, has been attract- 
* Rood deal of local atten¬ 
d'd recent months, butcom- 
with overseas awareness, 
^ Zealand is "backward”, 
P Rath Mason, manager of 
anas new data division. 

• wreness of ergonomics is 
not only among manage- 
0Mrat but amon 8 thc 
5 " !ay! 

rhe y accept 
^comforts as 
W of the job.” 


But with 


ed $F2.5 million capital invest¬ 
ment was far lower than the 
other offers. But United 
Marketing talked of a $50 
million a year profit split equal¬ 
ly between itself and the Fijian 
landowners. 

Unlike the New Zealand and 
British bidders, the United 
Marketing Corporation went 
straight to the grasB roots — to 
the Fijian landowners — for 
support. 

While the British and New 
Zealanders were talking over 
drinks in exclusive colonial 
clubs, the Americana were 
promising a rosy forestry 
future to landowners and 
villagers. 

United Marketing ia said to 
.. be linked to the Phoenix Foun¬ 
dation, an extreme right-wing 
group with a long history of 
fomenting : separatist 

movements in the Pacific: ' 

V The fhocnlx Foundation 
tried to set up an independent 
• republic on Minerva Reef until 


quicWy. The resulting 
u turnover » also ac- 
iraH mana 8 emen t 88 

X * Says Mason - Th ey 

would H^ Se 11131 thc P roblem 
Cl dlS3ppear with a little 
ctpltT cr 8° n omic prin- 

i n . of Mova ’ s 

began with a lower- 


of $F24,000, all^S } Won ™ rksI “" on! ' 

propri" *' f S? T° h! TL™ 

trust account. - ‘ l - L - 1 

Meanwhile the # 

Commission ssd^ # 
striking Fijian 
ignored an ultimate ^ 
to work. Otba«Sj 

rtowclafrnth® 
was no great 

■ There is not enou^ 

Mfy a 

dustry, 

ably too feshrous.njv .! - 

manufacture, they | 

These sources 
will probably be 
available .by 
either : a WJf - , 
kraft pulp njU of 
density fibreb^ ^siDOf ^ 

:thewo<xi,fa«o^^. 

'tojamupjhe*^^*: 

New Zealand^L ofllC 
’-TMP kraft PfW 
: .i The New! * 

deafly, ftbte^J; 

probably 


country have lost patience with 
the long wait and installed 
computer-aided cataloguing 
systems of their own. Many 
more have been waiting to sec 
what the National Library 
would provide. 

It is still unclear how long 
they will have to wait for 
clearance for (heir own ter¬ 
minals. 

Apart from normal caution 
over implementing large com¬ 
puter systems, the main prob¬ 
lem is one of security. 

The central system will run 
on the Government’s 
Cumberland computer centre, 
which contains information 
relating to the affairs of many 
other Government depart¬ 
ments. 

Naturally, security provi¬ 
sions ore extensive, but there 
could be public misgivings over 
a terminal in the local library 
theoretically having access to 


Treasury information and 
public servants’ payrolls. 

It is likely that building of 
the network will require thc 
library system to be shifted on 
to a small machine separate 
from Cumberland, and this 
would require approval of fur¬ 
ther finance. 

District libraries would prob¬ 
ably be expected to pay for 
their own terminal equipment 
to link into the system. 

The first phase will give the 
National Library about six ter¬ 
minals into the database. 

The programs to be used are 
ready-made packages 
developed by the Washington 
State Library, in collaboration 
with Boeing Computer Ser¬ 
vices. The system is used by 
more than 60 libraries in 
Washington and surrounding 
states, and was taken on last 
year by the Australian National 
Library, which began extend¬ 


ing into a network at the begin¬ 
ning of this year. 

Australia's use is dearly a 
powerful argument for adop¬ 
tion of the Washington system 
here, especially with moves 
towards closer trans-Tasman 
co-operation. 

But the Washington package 
has merits of its own, said 
Wellington city librarian Brian 
jVicKeon. It was a properly 
organised software package, 
"made io be sold", strong on 
reliability. 

Last year, the New Zealand 
Libraries Association's library 
automation group invited 
Washington State librarian 
Rod Swartz to New Zealnnd, to 
talk about the system to 
librarians, Government person¬ 
nel and oilier interested parties 
{NBR, November 10, 1980). 

Subsequently, thc association 
declared its support for thc 
Washington system. 
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than-normal chair found to be 
optimum for the operator’s 
head position and eye comfort. 

Once the chair hod been 
lowered, the keyboard obvious¬ 
ly needed lowering, without 
altering the position of the 
screen. 

One of the earliest attempts 
at VDU ergonomics was thc 
separation of keyboard from 
screen, but this could not be 
fully exploited with a single¬ 
level desk. Mason pointed out. 

The Flexi-station provides 
split-level surfaces for screen 
and keyboard as well as op¬ 
tional independently adjustable 
side tables. 

The surface for the screen 
itself has a tilt adjustment 
through about 18 degrees, to 
minimise the widely-criticiBed 
reflected glare problem. 

Significantly, VDU manufac¬ 
turers are themselves increas¬ 
ingly providing a tilt adjust¬ 
ment on their screens, but 
Mason predicted it would be a 
long time before the concept 
was accepted widely enough to 
make tlltable desk surfaces un¬ 
necessary. 

The original model provided 
the tilt only backwards from 
the level position, but some 
screens were found to be tilted 
too far back already, so the 
Flexi-station will now have a 
two-way tilt incorporated. 

A good many more articles of 
furniture specially designed for 
the computer-aided workplace 
can be expected from Nova’s 
new division, blit fbr . com¬ 
petitive reasons managing 
director Raymond Reeaby was 
not prepared tp go into details. 

The Flexi-station was design¬ 
ed with the aid; of Swedish 
ergonomics expels .add has 
been fevourably, commented qn 
by ergonomists,; tradeUnions 
and. employers hefc- At least 
one - • computer V bianufacturer, 
ICL, is actlveiy proptoting tnt 
station along with its terminals. 
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have you ever thought of breaking into the 

COLOUR PRINT photo business!? 
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Equipment on Display has pro¬ 
ven Its ability to actually attract 
customers In-store. 






i*,’ ;i Wm Looking for a cash flow business. Here area 

: ' ii'ffifi few th « n 9 s to think about. Noritsu’s Mini-Labis 

S y[-:|| a revolutionary system for colour film 

Mp processing, specially designed for retail 
l|| outlets! The one hour photo service and 

I is[If intriguing operation is a proven draw-card 

... | KSlj which will also boost existing sales volumes in 1 
your store. 

| .* jjfe. Can be installed to show the j 

iMjW complete operation, in daylight,! 

for your customers to see, 


J'y j 


Fast \ 

T urnover: 

Customer’s prints in 1 hour 
Reprints in 15 minutes. 

Can do 400 rolls a day! V 
Profits? 


: 1 7jji 
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The remarkable new 

INIORITSU - 

Mini-Lab 

designed for on-view retail operation . 



Absolutely perfect for rural areas, tourist cenlie 
(imagine a same-day service for travellers), art 
local suburban trade. Lessen or eliminate waste 
time caused by other laboratories’ pick-up/deliv* 
procedures. 

It’s so simple! This equipment can produce profits' 
make your mind boggle. Read on, then give usaca 
write. We’ll tell how you can LEASE or OWN a mlnHaoi 
make profits seldom dreamed about. 


Computer-controlled: Maximal print qu# 
minimal operator knowledge and expertise. 

Operation is virtually maintenance free 


Completely Automated: 


Small space requirements: Less than 250 sq. 


\ floor area, 


All enquiries treated in strictest go 


nflde# 
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Re-edited’ report on Dunedin leaves red faces 


the Dunedin Metropolitan 
tetaul Planning Authority** 
Strive committee, a group 
local body elected repreaen- 
rirts, has found Itself in an 
jBjually embarrasaing situa- 

■"J February the committee 
in secret a report 
hia Its professional officers on 
& population decline facing 
Doaedin and the effects this 
-oald have. The ■ officers 
(tprded the report aa an im- 
rotiiu discussion document, 
ad itcommended making it 
pobfic. 

The executive disagreed. 
<vfc tioply, its members did 
M fte what the report said. 
The facts were politically unac- 
aptable and the committee 
sot die report back to the pro- 
feuional officers to be changed. 
Wiihout giving away the con¬ 
tests of the contentious report, 
executive committee member 
yd local Chamber of Com¬ 
itate president Jean McLean 
told the local press the docu- 
Dcni was being kept secret 
because "it could have upset 
the public of Dunedin". 

But an "errant" source 
leaked the report to the press, 
la i nutshell, the report did 
m project for the local com¬ 
munity the employment 
benefits from the proposed 
frminium smelter that local 
pressure groups had promised. 
The original report, the one 
prepared solely by the profes¬ 
sional officers, said Dunedin's 
population peaked in 1976 and 
tould continue to decline for 
the nett 20 years. 

Tbe population decline vVas 
duels Anility rates and migra- 
lion, and the report said 
Droedin was not alone, but 
limply In the vanguard of a 
Mturil situation that eventual- 
would affect all of the 
tommy. 

By 13%, the report said, a 
population the same size as 
Wfi would, because of 
“’’'opophic changes, provide 
a potential labour force 5500 
longer. 

came the crunch. The 
IJPon said the aluminium 
wMi to 3000 direct 
^ Indirect jobs in the 
^ community, would 
"ki no greater effect than 

^ 6 “S pl ° ymtm bKk 

J'vould not go any way to 
the extra 5500 jobs 
J? 1996. It would 
'Er halt nor reverse the 
lll0u gh it may slow it 
curing construction phases 
^report said. 

omi*?* 1 *^ 1 * becomes im- 
SrJJ, 10 encourage and pro- 

S»diW. dlernative meaQ8 

« weU as the en- 

or Induatrial ex- 
iT° n ‘ « concluded, 
toj. .^P 0 ”’ 8 recommenda* 

i vhJi!?i.jyp rc p iannin B 
based on a fnmk ac 
that total popula- 

to dcc ^ ineM - 
this should not be 

tlaJ1 y” ** 

tSj? 011111 be seen as a 


c tol.lenge the ex- 
^ ^co murftte e saw was to 

fobln A p0 I t » “ chairman 
-^".Archer put it. 

»“tore the terrible 
•f^^epublic. ' 

professional 
angry that a 

and poUd- 


ing manipulated into its public¬ 
ly acceptable form, a copy of 
die original - document was 
leaked. 

Contrary to Jean McLean's 
predictions, the public did not 
react hysterically to the upset¬ 
ting revelations, though many 
people said publicly they were 
upset at being treated like fools 
by their elected representatives. 

Local pressure groups, hav¬ 
ing only recently ironed over 
the disaster of Dunedin Mayor 
Cliff Skegg’s now infamous 
“Dunedin is dying" gaff, were 
furious. 

In a joint public letter, 
Manufacturers Association, 
Retailers Association, Chamber 
of Commerce, Otago Regional 
Development Council and 
Otago Council executives said 
the authors of the report had 
"done little or nothing to create 
an atmosphere in which 
employment can be sustained 
and if possible increased". 

The executives said the plan¬ 
ners ate into residents’ "pride 
and confidence" in their city, 
and their report ignored the 
collective experience of their 
own “unselfish" efforts to pro¬ 
mote the region. 

Otago Council chairman Bill 
Christie said the report was 
"unacceptable" to the council. 

He also claimed the leak¬ 
ing of the report was "a 
deliberate attempt to destroy 
investment confidence in the 
Otago region". 

Archer justified his commit¬ 
tee's stand because, "it was not 
the job of the planning authori¬ 
ty to decide that a gloomy 
ftirure must be accepted". 

It was a lot of fuss over 
nothing, Archer said. After all, 
the committee frequently sent 
things back to its professional 
officers before they became 
public. 

Both McLean and Archer 
pointed to developments that 
could presumably help turn the 
tide. They mentioned a pro¬ 
posed freezing works near 
Mosgiel, and a chip mill near 
Balclutha. They did not say 
both projects were still at the 
"sometime-raaybe” stage, as 
opposed to the smelter. 

As if to add insult to injury, 
the executive committee went 
ahead with plans to change the 
now public report, and a few of 
them met the' planners to 
discuss the changes they 
wanted. ' . • 

The results were an il¬ 
luminating example of politics 
over professionalism. 

The new "brighter” version 
of the report was finally re¬ 
leased. Some words were 
deleted here, qualifications ad¬ 
ded there, to tone things down 
and subtly alter th^ meaning of 
various parts. « 

And there were some signifi¬ 
cant changes. For example, a I 
statement in the report surn-j 
mary was dropped completely. 

It read: "A smelter can 
therefore not be expected, to i 
. halt or reverse the projected 
population decline in-.the long 
term* though It may delay it, 

. and reduce its magnitude* 

' The original report said "the 
1 process, of change cannot resdi-' 

; hr be altered either regionally 
. or on a national btoto."-.Tlte' 
, c new, report added: "although 
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Dunedin .. . static population but no one wanted to say so 


The section on unconven¬ 
tional alternatives was con¬ 
siderably watered down. And 
was it a Freudian slip that, to a 
suggestion of job-sharing so 
that more people could work 
without increasing the overall 
number of hours worked, the 


new report added "nor the cost 
to the employer”. 

A section was added to tell 
the public the population 
decline did not mean economic 
decline. 

The overall result was 


doubtlessly belittling to the 
professional planners who 
prepared the original report. 
Thanks to the leaking of the 
original document, the effect 
on the public was little less 
than a giggle at political ab¬ 
surdity. 


But it has left many wonder¬ 
ing precisely how much 
manipulation is going on, and 
what credence the public can 
put on information the ex¬ 
ecutive committee makes 
available of its own volition. 
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The brand-new, completely revised 22nd 
edition of The New Zealand Builneu 
Who's Who will be published in June. 

Order and pay for the latest, soon-to-be- 
publlahed edition of New Zealand’s only 
one-stop business intelligence service now - 
and you save $5.00 and get a free copy of 
The Office Book (a new annual guide to the 
rapidly changing NZ office acene). 

The New Zealand Builneu Who'a Who 
la ab invaluable business partner of the silent 
(but never sleeping) variety. After 22 edUons 
and 42 yean The New Zealand Btuineu 
Who's Who Is the moat comprehensive busi¬ 
ness directory in New Zealand and is uniquely 
valuable as the country’s only ore-slop business 
Information service. 

In the 22nd editioa there are over 500pages 
of up-to-date detailed Information about 10,420 
companies and trading organisations operating 
in New Zeeland. Diene has been a significant 
revision of 95 per ceot of all entries since the 
last edition. There are 900 new companies listed. 

For the 22nd edition of The New Zealand 

Business Who’s Who detailed information 
about UW26 of New Zealand's karting ebramer- . 
4i] and industrial companies and organisations . 
was fed Into the country’s moat sophisticated 
computer file and then channelled Into a number 
irflnvahiabte crow referencing Indexes. . 


Index of Directors 


•iv • 
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This section alphabetically lists all direr (ore of public 
and private companies appearing in the main section 
It Is particularly useful far checking multiple 

interests of individual director)! and boarel table 
sasodations between companies. 


For the 22nd edition of The New Zeahnd i ikk ' . , TtobdexlisfciiAiJ^M 

Business Who’s Who detailed information ^ ps^ axnpwfcijnthe 

about 10,426 of New Zealand keding cbmmer- l h 

6f Invaluable crow referencing indexes. . ■PMh-- . Ih.P.diiellbks The New Zealand Busbees ' 

__ • '^■.Whototodcducffl^tercoiripaniaiand 

The Mil* Section. - *ps- n- '«jj- -• ntany Ii>divkiuaisc*ndaim$aCLlM per title tor woric-i,: 

rehtedppMcatfaea.'., . _ . J 

The New Zealand Bu3iDe3s Who^ W)io \ 

1b flie country's oldest established ah(l 
most up-to-date business directory ... 
abd business partner to ihousanda of. 

Au Baled companies and wganlfaUohsare set out \ . - • In thfai section (hree indexes riphabctically group ■! ^ business and professional people. 

provincial cities and totfnk Each listing la ktjed IP::.;'in5n section and other Indexes TWiee0on it an PJ ie *PUoU6ttIpd offer of.*§5.00.; ,f 

a'huihberthrt providescroas-releienreig toJbt . 1 - . wto^rtferenreiitriniiiuhc^^ discount and free Copy of Tlje Office 
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Resource development 


God’s own economy, maybe — but can we afford to 
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Resource development 


RECORD unemployment, continuing high Inflation, out-of-kllter 
balance of paymenta, creeping devaluation, declining invest¬ 
ment ... a nice little mess we've built for ourselves in what Na¬ 
tional Development No. 2 Barry Brill likes to call "God'a Own 
Economy". 

The Government's answer to these continuing ills Is the "Think 
Big" programme of major projects centred on energy resource 
development over the next decade. (Belatedly Changed to "Think 
Growth" by Prime Minleter Rob Muldoon because of the disquiet 
among auspicious small businesses and anti-big sceptics.) - 

The multi-billion dollar investment programme, the Government 
has promised, will rid us of our balance of paymenta problem, 
boost exports, create new Industries and provide the jobs required 
far an expanding labour force. 

To help the programme on its way the Government has given 
the project developers the National Development Act, a fast-track 
path through the planning thickets. 

Hut the critics remain unconvinced, not ell of them from the ao- 
calied crank element; many respected and qualified voices are 
questioning specific projects, the general “Think Big" thrust and 
its relevance to lhe New Zealand context. Undoubtedly, more in¬ 
vestment in productive enterprise Is needed if the economy la to 
provide those Midas-kissed results promised from the major pro¬ 
jects. 

In the final article of a series on the big project programme end 
problem issues associated with it, Allan Parker assesses the pro¬ 
gramme and the downstream impact. 


GEORGE Chapman used to 
call it- an economic miracle. 
Barry Brill likes to describe it 
as Gad’s Own Economy. 

They are the sort of descrip¬ 
tions that come back to haunt 
politicians in election year, par¬ 
ticularly when the prayers re¬ 
main unanswered nnd the 
country continues to grapple 
with record unemployment, 
persistent high inflation, creep¬ 
ing devaluation and declining 
investment. 

Clearly, an economic 
resurgence is needed to revive 
sagging business confidence 
and restore growth. 

The Government is pinning 
its Lazarus hopes on the big 
projects over the next decade. 
National Party president Chap¬ 
man has already outlined a 
seven-point campaign strategy 
which portrays the resource- 
based development as the com¬ 
ing saviour. 


The multi-billion dollar in¬ 
vestment programme, pro¬ 
ponents of the projects main¬ 
tain, will not only provide 
direct jobs exports. The 
economic activity will flow 
through the entire economy 
and return New Zealand to 
pre-1970s boom times. 

Critics, on the other hand, 
argue that the projects will only 
create a few thousand direct 
jobs, will not provide 
downstream opportunities, will 
leave small businesses out in 
the cold and will destroy their 
local environment. 

They even say some projects 
such as the second aluminium 
smelter are economically un¬ 
sound, while others are inap¬ 
propriate to the New Zealand 
scene. 

Undoubtedly, investment in 
productive activity is needed if 
economic growth is to be in¬ 
creased. Victoria University 



Australia now! 

SYDKY 



8 DAYS S 459 


Featuring Travelodge Accommodation 

plus return economy airfare and transfer to hotel on arrival 
Ideal loryour Sydney business trip 


For June and July only. Kiwi Holidays to Australia 


genuinely special, 

Itn a special emphasis on 

~ 'Z ' 


brings you fantastic Sydney at 
never-to-ba-repeated prices, wli 
accommodation at Sydney's popular Macleay Street 
Travelodge. Conveniently located just five minutes walk 
from thelwart of Kings Cross, each room with 
picturesque views of Sydney or the Harbour. Other 
amenities Include a swimming pool, first class restaurant 
and a cocktail bar, along with the world famous 
Travelodge service. 

MACLEAY STREET TRAVELODGE, 

B Days from $458, 

(12 Days from $569,15 Days from $589). 

WTERNATIONAL TOP OF THE TOWN, 

8 Days from $470, 

(12 Days from $590,16 Days from $699). 

WYNYARD TRAVELODGE, 

8 Days from $641, 

(12 dm from $701,16 Days from $851). 


Subject to space being available you can book up to 
10 days prior to our almost daily departures, however, 
to avoid missing out on one of the biggest bargains 
of the year, talk to your TAANZ Bonded Travel 
Agent today. 

There are many more great value lor money Kiwi 
. Holidays to Australia ready and waiting. 

TAA's 

HOUPAYSTO 
AUSTRALIA 


To: Kiwi I._ 

P.0. Box;_ 

Please nod me my (ru copy ot Kiwi Holidays to Australia brochure. 
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WENTWORTH HOTEL, 

8 Days from $964, 
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8YDf®f HILTON, 

8 Day* from $638. ' 
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Professor (and ex-T reasury 
secretary) Henry Lang: “We 
will not get out of the mess 
unless we invest more.” 

Lang's comment was made to ' 
a high-powered investment 
seminar in Wellington earlier 
this year. He added: “It’s not 
important if we invest in large 
or small projects; it is impor¬ 
tant to invest in projects with 
an adequate return. 

“So the big/small argument 
is unimportant." 

An investment analyst 
agrees. He told NBR : “Given 
the state of the economy, the 
important question is if the 
projects are the best way to use 
our capital.” 

But in assessing large-scale 
projects, investment analysis . 
must take account of factors 
that would not be applicable to 
smaller development decisions, 
Lang said. 

The risks and uncertainties 
associated with capital invest¬ 
ment programmes are 
multiplied far more with bigger 
projeers, largely because of 
their longer-term nature. 

(Economics lecturer Tim 
Hazeldine, a New Zealander 
now based in Canada, agrees. 
During a visit home earlier this 
year he told Listener readers: 
The problem is that large pro- 
ecis are intrinsically riskier 
than smaller jobs. They take 
longer to carry out, so extend 
further into the unknowable 
future. And they lend to repre¬ 
sent a bigger break with past 
experience; with the knowledge 
embodieJ in previous under¬ 
takings.’’) 

And because of the unique 
nature of the big projects, Lang 
and other financiers maintain, 
these factors must he con¬ 
sidered before specific project 
financial analysis begins. 

Lang and other analysts list a 
number of crucial strategic 
questions that potential in¬ 
vestors in large-scale, resource- 
based developments should 
consider. 

What will the long-term 
future demand and real cost for 
the product be internationally? 

Will new tcchology make 
the proposed plant ohsolcte? 

What will industrial rela¬ 
tions be like, with their “in¬ 
evitable" effect on time and 
cost overruns? 

• What impact, ff any, will 
foreign exchange fluctuations 
have in the long-term? 


ramble our future on projects of uncertain benefit? 




hu“ mi,e,tote = 
.His answer: Don’t 
vice just from the pre^ 
of the project md ri 
technology. Get a seconded 
ion. v 

Yet another mveatmnu* 
pert: "Over an ang* 
period, a largwcale 
loses some ofhis fkxflnlhv^ 

can become a hostage of 4.1 

events." 

These intematioul unKp 
questions may appear btjic] 
the sphere of our own big p 
jects,but applying ihamop 
a few of the proposed prep 
illustrates their importance 
In forestry, for euaji 
New Zealand is planning! 
massive increase in timber?.: 
put by the end of the dtei 
when supply will miEpj 
three or four times. ProceeL-j 
of the timber is obviouslyL 1 : 
most financially rewardiogt; 
to dispose of this supply,* j 
added value providing op- 
earnings, jobs and techno!:-?. 

Thus a new network oft s 
is planned for the next dtui 
to take advantage of this c 
creased supply. 

But will other nations ‘i 
prepared to sit back 
ly and take our hightifrv: 
processed timber? Will l\ 
want cheaper log timber tor 
themselves, saving impon:' 
and providing their own:- 1 j 
Will other countries unto'. | 
New Zealand? Will webs, 1 * j 
to sell what we warn to f- 1 " j 
New Zealand Steel, &■' : I 
planning a major «pJt 
with detailed financial in. 
due to be completed t- 
inonth. 

The proposed extent' 1 
the company’s GlenbieoL- 
is, in fact, one of the big;- 1 ' 
the major projects, cun*' 
estimated at $600 million 
But while New Zealand^- i 
talks of expansion, W - 
dustries in other coiinmo-- 
faltering under high e»i 
costs and a falling deimw 
such traditional steel ww- 
the car industry. 

The same high 
have hit vehicle manu&J 
who are facing t nf ’r- 
market and ■« 
substitute materials“JK 
and aluminium to f«P lh 
heavier steel. 

In fact, the New 
Steel phncauses^ 
quiet among 


an elec- 


has 


to the New 

fcahnd scene. 

Quite fl few observers have 
viewed the "Think Big" pro¬ 
gramme as largely 
liontering ploy. 

A leading financier 
bribed it as a “horrendous 
amble" by a government 
“daving politics against 

A leading banker told NBR. 
“Take away the big projects 
adffhat sort of campaign plat¬ 
form has the Government got 
lrfr } ” 

AndLcn Beyliss, the Bank of 
Nevr Zealand's chief economist 
and a frequent critic of Govern¬ 
ment economic policy, told an 
Kcnintams’ convention last 
February: “The benefits from 
the major investment projects 
ae difficult to assess with any 
degree of accuracy particularly 
in view of prospective cost 
escalations and labour short¬ 
ies. 

“On the limited evidence 
available the employment and 
net foreign exchange benefits 
appear relatively modest on 3 
national basis. 

“There must be considerable 
doubt that the major projects 
ttpresem the optimum use of 
Near Zealand’s scarce resources 
of capital and skill — par- 
ucularly in view of the very 
Mitaiiniinl foreign exchange 
dining and employment 
potential in the farming, farm 
pii<tc»ing and tourist in- 
duiirtes; industries where New 
Zealand enjoys substamiul in- 


comparative cosr 


ternational 
advantages.' 

Although the Government 
remains deeply committed to 
the programme, it is sensitive 
to critics. 

It is also anxious to steer 
voters' minds awBy from a vi¬ 
sion of monstrous industrial 
mills holding power-line hands 
across the New Zealand coun¬ 
tryside and leaving no room for 
the little fellow. 

With increasing unease 
among small businesses, who 
are thinking Social Credit may 
be a better bet for their size of 
trading. Prime Minister Mul¬ 
doon has attempted lately to 
switch the “Think Big" slogan 
to “Think Growth". 

Not only the scale of the pro¬ 
gramme is becoming increas¬ 
ingly questioned; the 
downstream flow-on claims 
from the Government also raise 
eyebrows. 

During the next 10 years, ac¬ 
tual construction site employ¬ 
ment amounts only to a few 
thousand people. 

Because many of the plants 
are capital intensive, incor¬ 
porating modern technology to 
replace workers, employment 
when they conic on-stream will 
also be limited to a few thou¬ 
sand. 

Downstream processing of 
output appears limited, roo. 
Fni example, no industry has 
yet been found to work the out¬ 
put from proposed increase in 
aluminium output. 


Aluminium, 
crystal W *" j* 

m Jnt of the Ararn^ 

critics have a 
tioned assump u , ^ 
long-term 
potential is 

Equally, d °f* JJL & 
need * 

Comalco.is 


'e in tne long-term/ quid 3 

• What would be the effect of bankers and in®» . % e 
an unforeseeable natural 
disaster such as an earthquake? 

• What environmental impact 
Is likely and, in particular what 
will environmentalist and 
general public reaction be? 

• Is there any risk of a change 
in the partnership between 
company and Government 
such as a change of government 
or a Government change in 
contract terms? 

Other strategic considera¬ 
tions identified by experts 
follow similar lines. For in¬ 
stance, one Australian analyst 
insists that project promoters 
must "check that production 
capacity can be sold without 
having to sell some proportion 
of it off at a discounted rate”. 

Investment ■ analysts also 
warn .about in-company re¬ 
searchers who become en 
thusiastic about the project and 
Ire potential. /' 

.Says a‘ Treasury official. 

"Project developers must keep iiL'iHiM. 

' on. top of the analysts who are : ^ \ 

presenting, black boxes )hey. •■ 
understand .but. no one? else 


Some 

legal opinions about 
The Capital Letter... 

... I always seem to (be) congratulating you on the 
quality of the publication... It truly is indispensable." 

Asiis/iiiil Professor, Faculty of Law. 
University of Western Ontario. 

May I compliment you on a fine publication, it says 
1 al > in a few pages, which normally takes hours of frustrating 
K*arth; 

Auckland solicitor. 

I would like to tell you how much we appreciate 
'Capital Letter. Indeed we cannot imagine how we 
Prachced without if 

L'atge Auckland law practice. 

Reading the editorial comment in The Capital Letter 
J****dn6iy one of the highlights of the working week, 
ji- ™'8tofid blend of fact and cynicism is always infomv 

^^ htg re^ufacr-^,^ nC k°P es ^ rime Minister's 

Dunedin solicitor. 

I appreciate your concise presentation of current 
• legislation and public affairs." 

Director, national organisation. 

Your Capital Letter is indeed a splendid achievement!” 
Official, legal division. 
Commonwealth Secretariat, London 
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The Government, anxious to 
prove some new industry and 
jobs will be created, is wooing 
the multi-national car com¬ 
panies to set up an aluminium- 
based componentry industry 
for their “World Car” concept. 

If a deal is negotiated, the 
plant would undoubtedly be 
capital intensive, incorporating 
the latest labour-replacing 
technology. Given the troubled 
industrial relations history of 
New Zealand’s car assembly in¬ 
dustry, neither Ford nor 
General Motors would be keen 
on a labour-intensive operation. 
And, because the “World Car” 
idea is intended to reduce 
reliance on car assembly in 
each country the companies 
operate, what trade-off would 
the New Zealand Government 
have to accept in return for a 
new component industry? 

The proposal to establish a 
guinea-pig plant lor producing 
synthetic petrol in Taranaki is 
another of the projects coming 
under scrutiny. For Mobil, the 
promoter of the scheme, New 
Zealand is an ideal place to test 
its theories on a commercial 
scale. Wc are tucked away in a 
remote part of the world and if 
the project proves an embar¬ 
rassing mistake, the chances of 
international embarrassment 
arc minimised. 

Bui the plant represents an 
investment uf hundreds of 
millions of dollars, a major in¬ 
fluence on the economy. 

What happens if the theory 
won’t turn into practice? And 
how obsolete would the gas-to- 
gasolme plant become if the 
$500 million exploration pro- 
gi amine found significant 
quantities of oil? 

Clearly, there will be some 
downstream benefit. Capital in¬ 
jections into the national 
economy on the scale envisaged 
under the big projects pro¬ 
gramme will generate activity, 
bringing more employment 
and more business oppor¬ 
tunities. 

The Government has latched 
on to a multiplier effect of 161 
new jobs for each additional $1 
million of net foreign earnings. 
Thus, Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon says, “We can expect 
160,000 additional jobs by the 
end of the decade from the ma¬ 
jor projects covering energy, 
steel, aluminium, pulp and 
paper.” (See accompanying 
story.) 

Combined with extra jobB 
from farming and manufac¬ 
tured export increases, the 
grand total will be something 
over 400,000. 

That figure is universally 
scorned outside political and 
pro-project circles. Even 
Cabinet ministers privately 
agree with a smile that the 
figures are, at best, “ball-park” 
estimates based on a best- 
possible scenario. They agree, 
too, that there is an element of 
double-counting involved. 

But for a government faced 
with continuing unemploy¬ 
ment at record levels, re¬ 
searchers who suggest the big 
projects will solve these pro¬ 
blems are worth every one of 
the extra export dollars that 
will be earned. 

Project developers, too, have 
not been slow in using the 

Government-supplied figure- 

For instance, Hugh Fletcher 
now consistently uses the for¬ 
mula to claim his smelter will 
provide a total of 25,000 new 

^Muldoon, Fletcher and the 
“Think Big” programme 

promoters are, oFcourse,m the 

happy position of knowing that 


Thanks for almost telling us, Barry 


THE an of passing the buck has reached a high 
peak in ministerial circles. Unlike the business 
world, the Cabinet routine is to pass it down the 
line instead of up. 

When Prime Minister Rob Muldoon proclaim¬ 
ed the “Think Big” programme would provide 
160,000 jobs at decade's end, NBR contacted his 
office to find out the basis of the figure. 

Muldoon, we were told, got the figure from 
Minister of Labour, Jim Bolger. Off to his office. 

Bolger, we were told, got the figure from 
Energy Minister Bill Birch. Off to his office. 


Birch, we were told, was not available. Rut his 
second-in-command. Under-Secretary Barry Brill 
had the figure. Off to his office. 

Brill told us lie got the figure from a confiden 
tial Treasury report prepared for the Government 
and, sorry, wc couldn't have a copy. 

But he was prepared to tell us the formula used 
to arrive at the flow-on employment effect. Wc 
are thus beholden to Brill for our knowledge 
of the multiplier analysis. Wc still haven't seen 
the Treasury formula. 


critics cannot disprove their 
arguments. 

Dispute them, yes. But no 
one (including the Govern¬ 
ment) can say with precision 
what effect the projects will 
have economically and socially 
if they all go ahead. 


Certainly, the impact will be 
significant, as this scries has at¬ 
tempted to illustrate. 

Hut accurate prediction is im¬ 
possible. Changing national 
and i tit c matron ill cir¬ 
cumstances could alter an in¬ 
dividual project or the pro¬ 


gramme itself almost over¬ 
night. 

Willi that possibility in 
mind, should New Zealand be 
punting all its money on a 
handful of high-cost, high-risk 
projects with no dear-cut 
bolt 0111 -line? 














In this 60 minute television spectacular, 
sponsored by IBM. Mikhail Baryshnikov. 

one of the world's areal classical 
dancers. Joins Liza Minnelli on stage. 
Together they sing and dance their way 
through a glittering tribute to Broadway. 

Their treatment of popular shows like 
Oklahoma and A Chorus Line Is magic. 
So choose the best seats In your house 
to watch, it's a song and dance oct you 
shouldn't miss. 
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BARYSHNIKOV ON BROADWAY 

**** #M Sunday”l May. 7.00 pm — Television One. 
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